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REVIEWS OP NEW BOOKS, 


Narrative of a Mission to India, and the Countries 
bordering on the Persian Gulf, §c., undertaken 
by order of the French Government. By V. 
Fontanier, Vice-Consul of France at Bassora. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 416. R. Bentley. 

Wueruer viewed in a political, a literary, or 

an historical point of view, this is certainly a 

very remarkable work—such a one as, in the 

resent condition of all those branches of know- 
edge, only a Frenchman could have written, It 
is one in which the bombastic pretensions of an 
extensive and wide-embracing policy are plea- 
gantly alternated with innumerable acts of self- 
debasement, and ignorance of simple matters of 
fact,and misrepresentations of deeds and things, 
act as the ornaments to a most ambitious 
narrative; and the never-failing assurance of 
the man is kept up even to the publication of 
his work in England! 

M..Fontanier received instructions towards 
the close of 1834—that is to say, at the time the 
Euphrates expedition was about to start—to 
proceed to the Persian Gulf, and be there a spy 
upon the proceedings of that expedition. This 
is to be deduced from his own words; for he 
confesses, at the first page of his book, that the 
title of vice-consul did not suit his views, At 
page 2 he says, that at the period of his nomi- 
nation public attention was actively directed to 
the attempts made by the Konia to open more 


8 communications with India; and at. 
rire assigns as his reasons for frie the 
East, that his presence was no longer needed, 
as the experiments on the navigation of the Eu- 
phrates had terminated, 

If an undeviating and unscrupulous hostility 
to every thing that was not French entitled M. 
Fontanier to this appointment, never was a 
more appropriate one made; for he not only 
possesses these in a most eminent degree, but 
adds to them the still more lively and amiable 
qualification of detracting from every one’s merit 
while he extols his own, and indeed of con- 
demning every one except himself. It is natu- 
ral to expect, then, that such a mission must be 
characterised by numerous bold statements, in 
which little or no attention is paid to correct- 
ness, so long as the purpose is served; that in 
carrying through his objects, the principles of 
candour, honesty, and justice, are often entirely 
disregarded; and that the results are as brilliant 
and creditable as might be anticipated from the 
employment of such means. 

The pretensions of the author, and his ideas 
of his political duties, attest at once his pe- 
culiar fitness for his functions. “ Events,” he 
says, (p. vi.) “conferred on my mission more 
weight than it otherwise would have possessed.”’ 
“Instead of limiting my observations within 
the ordinary bounds of a consulate, it became 
necessary to extend them from Suez to China, 
from Ceylon to the frontiers of Russia.” At 
page 176, we find that the duties of French 
consuls in the East are simply to keep in check 
the power of England, or, as he expresses it at 
page 295, ‘‘to prevent England from depriving 
France,” as in the case of the Euphrates expe- 
dition, “ of those advantages in Asiatic affairs 
to which our geographical position and prior 
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relations unquestionably entitled us,’ He 
would be a clever diplomatist who could prove 
the advantage of geographical position and of 
prior relations possessed by the French over 
the English on the Euphrates. 

The spirit of detraction and disaffection ma- 
nifested against every person with whom he 
associates is too contemptible to be worthy of no- 
tice, if it were not at times very ridiculous. The 
first person he falls out with is his ambassador 
at Constantinople, whose incapacity he unfolds 
at length (p. 186). The next is M. Mimault, 
the French consul-general in Egypt, towards 
whom he has no compunction, and yet from 
whom he allows himself (as on all occasions 
with those whom he most abuses) to receive 
many favours; and, among other things, to be 
introduced to Mehemet Ali, at which interview 
he apparently did not fail to increase that feel- 
ing of “ opposition and distrust” with which he 
says the expedition of Col. Chesney was viewed 
(p. 16). Mehemet Ali himself comes in for 
the next assault ; which is followed by a more 
general detraction of the East India Company’s 
agents on the Red Sea, one of whom is de- 
nounced as a slave-dealer (p. 65). At Jeddah 
he meets with Sir Alexander Burnes, whose 
merits he immediately sets hard to work to 
depreciate, contrasting them with the labours 
of the French officers at Lahore: happy it is 
that they will bear the contrast. This is fol- 
lowed by an attack upon the missionary Wolff 
a man worth a tendred Fon 
whom he does not hesitate to insinuate is an 
irrational being, and whose acquirements as a 
linguist he more particularly questions from 
his French having “ wearied” him at Trebi- 
zond. Even the Americans are not spared ; 
for, on his arrival at Bombay, he found a ship 
of that nation had put in for repairs, and the 
Indian government, anxious to be obliging, 
placed the Hastings at their disposal till their 
ship was refitted. But the Americans, ‘‘ who 
had just then obtained the five-and-twenty mil- 
lions of francs which they claimed from France,” 
were more arrogant than usual (?), and claimed 
to hoist their flag on board the British ship; 
aud this being refused, they dispersed them- 
selves in Bombay, committed every possible 
excess, and “ were for a time masters of the 
town !”’ (p. .134.) 

But the hostility to England, as influencing 
the whole character of the mission, is a more 
serious matter, and is the less reputable as he 
was every where well, and candidly, if not con- 
fidentially, treated by the English, whereas he 
never fails to use that kindness for some treach- 
erous purpose or other. While a passenger on 
board an English ship he reads our regula- 
tions (p. 49), and proclaims that we “ have pil- 
fered some of our( French) celebrated ordinances, 
borrowed others from the Dutch, and this undi- 
gested medley goes by the name of the Mari- 
time Code of Great Britain.” At Bombay he 
is received with the utmost kindness; and he 
says, p. 113, “ In the private intercourse which I 
was so fortunate as to keep up with the English 
in India, during a residence of several years, I 
always experienced the most noble and uncom- 
promising hospitality, elevated and generous 
sentiments, and always had occasion to admire 


their good faith, and the order and harmony 
which appeared to reign in their families.” In 
return ee the kindness thus shewn, M. F. 
transmitted “ formal information”? (p. 136) 
that a Persian vessel, commanded by an Enge 
lish captain, had transported slaves from India 
to Bushire. Captain Laplace, of the Arteihise, 
was accordingly ordered to make inquiries on 
the subject, and the officer assured M. F. that 
he had not come to the same conclusions as 
himself, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
very properly blamed his interfereuce—a spi- 
rit of interference in what neither concerned his 
official nor his private capacity, which he car- 
ries so far on every occasion as to lead even the 
Turks, by his own acknowledgment (p. 324), 
to look upon him as a fool. 

On his arrival at Bassora, he was received in 
the house of Col. Taylor, the British resident. 
Every kindness and attention were shewn to him, 
and great exertions made to facilitate his esta- 
blishing himself in the country, and obtaining 
the respect of the local authorities (p. 169): in 
return for which what was his line of conduct ? 
“ Once installed, I received frequent visits from 
all those who disliked the authority of the 
English” (p. 191); and his next step was to 
seek an open quarrel with the British. The 
first thing which he made a subject of formal 
political complaint had not the most remote 
foundation in truth. On the occasion of the 
resident’s guard of sepoys, at Bagdad, being re- 
lieved by another company, the colonel wished 

detain the two detachments in order to pro- 
ceed to Hillah, to pay his respects with due 
|ceremony to the Euphrates expedition; and 
there was also a little private satisfaction ‘in 
view, for the colonel wished at the same time to 
visit the neighbouring ruins of Babylon, which, 
although seventeen years resident at Bagdad, 
he had never done. This innocent excursion is 
denounced by M. F. as an attempt to establish 
a military position on the Euphrates! And, be- 
sides his Jetters to his own authorities, he had 
the imprudence to send a blustering note to 
Colonel Taylor, warning him, that if a single 
English soldier entered the territory, he would 
protest at Constantinople against such a viola- 
tion of the integrity of the Ottoman empire! 
For this piece of impertinence he got a rebuke 
from his own embassy at Constantinople, who 
informed him he had taken a great liberty with 
their good old ally, England (p. 195). 

His next ground of remonstrance was equally 
visionary. Colonel Taylor had asked permission 
of the Pasha to establish magazines or dépéts 
for coals, for the use of the Euphrates expe-~ 
dition, at five different points on the river. 
These he denounces as so many military posts 
and forts; and he says, “ to ask permission to 
construct these posts, and to establish a com- 
munication between them by means of steam- 
boats, was neither more nor less than to pro- 
pose to take possession of the river” (p. 193). 
Five coal-stores, with perhaps a couple of sailors 
to look after each, on a line of country 1197 
miles in extent, and populated by about six 
millions of inhabitants, sufficient to hold pos- 
session thereof! This would be preposterous to 
any one except M. F., to whom every English- 
man’s thumb is a sword, and who affirms, with- 
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out hesitation (p. 182), that the English pass in 
these countries for a race of superior beings ; 
and well they may be so, if the French vice- 
consul is accurate in saying (p. 298), that the 
governor of Bassora, with all his Arabs, could 
not have taken the Euphrates steamer, and that 
(p. 194) it would have been easier for the Eu- 
peg steamer to have taken Bagdad, than 
or the Pasha, at the head of his troops, to have 
taken that vessel ! 

Notwithstanding these preliminary hostilities 
and certai >ther little events to which we shall 
soon allude, M. F. was kindly received and 
hospitably entertained by the Euphrates expe- 
dition on its arrival at Bassora, and a free pas- 
sage was given to him from that place to Bagdad. 
He himself describes himself (p. 320) “ as very 
comfortable on board, and enjoying the society 
of persons remarkable for attainments and 
agreeable manners.” How this kindness was 
returned, the present work affords abundant 
proofs, and we shall furnish others. 

At Bagdad he was also received hospitably 
at the Residency, and Colonel Taylor was civil 
enough to forget his previous effusions; and 
still more curious it was, with a self-debasement 

eculiar to such characters, to see M. F. throw- 
ing himself into the arms of the French priest, 
Trioche, with whom he had hitherto been car- 
rying on arivalry in the appropriation of church 
property, which is detailed at length in the work 
before us, and where the inquisitive in such mat- 
ters may learn how to build a house by knock- 
ing down a French factory and selling the ma- 
terials. 

This reception at Colonel Taylor’s is made use 
of to report the private conversations of Colonel 
Passmore regarding Persian politics, and to rail 
at Colonel Taylor’s intermeddling with the pri- 
vate affairs of the pashalik. But these are very 
trifles to one who acknowledges, although he 
says with blushes (p. 219), that in these coun- 
tries “the employment of fraud and falsehood is 
indispensable.” Under such a category we sup- 
pose he places his treachery to one whom he 
still designates as “ his friend’ Captain Sharp 
(p. 377), and whom he gets the Pasha to order 
away from his anchorage at Mo’Ammera; and 
under the same category, no doubt, is to be 
placed the more melancholy and fatal history of 
“his friend’ Ben Tajib, the sheikh or governor 
of Zobeir, of whose intended assassination he 
professes to have been fully aware before its 
completion (p. 355) ; but he says, “I had time 
to put him on his guard, but I did not: it was 
in my power to save him, but my duty forbade 
me. I was obliged to forget that this man had 
never rendered me other than kind services, and 
to leave him to his wretched fate.”” The sheikh 
was murdered; and some stupid matter-of-fact 
kind of persons might almost be tempted to 
ask, if silence on such an occasion did not 
amount to connivance. 

We turn, however, from these scenes of ill- 
requited friendship and kindnesses shewn, to 
contemplate our author in another aspect—as 
the historian of his*own exploits. The ordinary 
misrepresentations which occur on simple mat- 
ters of fact—as, for example, that the bridge of 
Bagdad is a pontoon of floating trunks of palm- 
trees, that Bagdad itself does not exceed half 
a mile in diameter, and that the inhabitants 
prefer cultivating lemons to oranges, because 
the latter are too sour (p. 336)—are more amus- 
ing than otherwise; but we turn, as being of 
more importance, to a few of his numerous mis- 


statements regarding the Euphrates expedition, 


a mission which he, in one place (p. 288), desig- 
nates as one of “ extraordinary daring,” and 
concerning the pacific and scientific character 








of which he expresses himself elsewhere (p. 321) 
perfectly satisfied by Colonel Chesney’s frank 
explanations. 

Yet, after relating the death of the com- 
mander of the Tigris (p. 297), which never oc- 
curred, he enters into a soliloquy of a very re- 
markable kind. “ I have often wondered,” he 
says (p. 299), “at the singular notions enter- 
tained by foreigners who engage in the conquest 
ofacountry. * * * The invaders live at the 
expense of the country, scarcely troubling them- 
selves to conceal their contempt for the inha- 
bitants, by whom they firmly believe that they 
are adored.” Now there are no fewer than 
five misrepresentations in these sentences as 
far as concerns the expedition. No conquest 
was ever dreamt of, no invasion made, no ex- 
penses entailed on the country, no contempt 
felt for the inhabitants, and certainly there was 
no expectation of adoration from either Turk 
or Arab. Yet he continues, Colonel Chesney 
“imagined that the Arabs watched his opera- 
tions with wonder and admiration, and took a 
lively interest in his success)5 * * * He 
must consequently have been astonished when 
passing Suk el Shuyukh, to observe a number 
of Arabs advance into the river and attempt to 
stop the Euphrates. These poor people ima- 
gined that this was the easiest thing in the 
world. They were foiled, however, and began 
firing their muskets, so that the steamer was 
compelled to discharge a couple of shots, which 
put them to flight.” Now would it be believed 
that all this careful narrative is pure invention ? 
The expedition was received at Suk el Shuyukh 
in the most friendly manner; no Arabs either 
there or any where else advanced into the river 
to attempt to stop the Euphrates, nor did they, 
at least at Suk el Shuyukh, discharge their 
muskets, nor was one shot fired at them! But 
we believe we can offer an explanation of how 
this strange misstatement got into its place. 
The expedition did learn from the friendly 
Arabs of Suk el Shuyukh, that they had been 
instructed by a Frank at Bassora how to stop the 
progress of the steamer by placing date-trees 
across its bed, and M. Fontanier was written 
to upon the subject from Suk el Shuyukh, 
where he hence concluded that an attempt to 
put his friendly advice into execution had ac- 
tually been made, and to give embellishment to 
which he adds the little circumstances of shots 
being fired on both sides. 

We should like to know, when mentioning 
this subject, how M. F. became aware (see p. 
354) of an Arab plot made for burning the 
Hugh Lyndsay steamer, and thwarted by his 
murdered friend Ben Tajib. There is some- 
thing in this more than meets the eye, and 
which cannot be brought home so easily as the 
previous little transaction. 

In proof of his assertions as to the unfriendli- 
ness of the Arabs, M. F. also relates, at page 
347, that some of the members of the expedi- 
tion having attempted to proceed by land whilst 
the steamer was going up the Kuran, they were 
seized, and not allowed to continue their jour- 
ney. Itis sufficient to say that there is no truth 
in this statement. The land-party visited the 
sheikh of Chab at his residence at Dorak, were 
most kindly received, and returned after a very 
agreeable trip to the steamer. 

The friendly intercourse -which existed be- 
tween the Chab Arabs of Susiana and the ex- 
pedition, and the preference manifested for Mo’- 
Amwmera over Bassora, is the great subject of 
M. Fontanier’s irritation, the great field of his 
political intrigue, and finally of his political 
failures. He acknowledges, at page 311, that 


more limpid, and it may easily be presumed 
that the mortality of Bassora caused him (Col. 
Chesney) to keep aloof from that town; yet in 
the face of this he says, it was an insult to the 
governor of Bassora for Col. Chesney to estab- 
lish himself in a hostile town without even no- 
tifying such an intention, and it was still worse 
to make conventions with the rebel sheikhs of 
Mo’Ammera. We cannot enter here into the 
discussion of the comparative rights of the Turks 
and Persians over the province of Chab; it and 
Suleimaniyeh are at the present moment the 
subject of discussion among commissioners who 
have been sitting two years at Erzrim, and 
who probably know as much about the sub- 
ject as M. Fontanier derived from d’Herbelot 
for the use of the Pasha. Suffice it that the 
Frenchman takes credit to himself for hav- 
ing led the Pasha of Bagdad to an invasion 
which was in progress years before his arrival 
at Bassora, and the result of which was the de- 
struction of Mo’Ammera, and its revival and 
the reassertion of independence by the Chab 
tribes the moment after the Pasha had retired. 
So much for a termination to this great political 
affair: as to any conventions between the Eng- 
lish and the Chab Arabs, none such ever ex- 
isted. 

The summary of the author’s political ex- 
ploits is grandiose. He announced the rupture 
of England with Persia in 1837, from the phy- 
sician to the embassy being named ambassador. 
He foretold the intention of the English to ren- 
der themselves masters of Aden. He warned 
Marshal Soult of the probable issue of the cam- 
paign in Affghanistan ; and last but not least, as 
the scene of his immediate operations, He over- 
threw English influence on the Euphrates, 

We had wished very much to say something 
about the author’s erroneous ideas of commerce, 
and his own little doings in horse-traffic, which 
he by accident omits to mention ; also to barely 
notice the apparently authorised rapacity of 
Ibrahim Agha his janissary, his views concern- 
ing the word Osmanili, his statements regarding 
Seyid Ali‘and Mr. Rassam, the credit he (as 
usual) claims for having delivered the prisoners 
of Lemlun, his picking a quarrel with the go- 
vernor of Bassora (p. 365), the affair of Sheikh 
Salem (p. 226), and the insult given to the Bri- 
tish flag (p. 248); but we have already extended 
our notice far enough to enable the reader to 
know what sort of a work he has to deal with. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE £LFRIC SOCIETY. 

1. The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church. The 
Homilies of Hifric, with an English Transla- 
tion. By B. Thorpe, Esq., F.S.A. Parts I. 
to IV. 

2. The Poetry of the Codex Vercellensis, with an 
English Translation. By J. M. Kemble, Esq., 
M.A. Part I. Zhe Legend of St. Andrew. 

THERE is something strikingly impressive in 

the measured terms in which the philosophic 

Mackintosh, in his History of England, after 

pointing out the obligations we are under to 

our Anglo-Saxon forefathers for so much that 
is excellent in our constitution—for all that is 
excellent in our language, proceeds to lament 

“the humiliating contrast of the labour he- 

stowed by the continental nations on the le- 

gends of Iceland, with the incurious disregard 
with which the English nation have hitherto 
treated the literary. monuments of their fore- 
fathers.” 

In the fourteen years, however, which have 
passed since this appeal to our feelings of na- 
tionality was uttered, much has been done to 





at Mo’Ammera the air was purer, the water 





wipe away the reproach. The “incurious dis- 
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regard” has given place to anxious inquiry; and 
exertions have been made to preserve the ex- 
isting remains of Anglo-Saxon literature, not 
only on the part of earnest and praiseworthy 
scholars (of whose individual exertions in the 
cause of fatherland literature we would fain 
speak hereafter, at fitter time and greater 
length), but also on the part of learned socie- 
ties possessing the needful funds and other ap- 
pliances and means to boot. The Society of 
Antiquaries was first and foremost to put its 
hand to the good work, and, thanks to the cheer- 
ing zeal and liberality of Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
—honoured be his name by all lovers of Saxon 
literature !—Ccadmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of 
Parts of the Holy Scriptures, and that trea- 
sure-house of Saxon poetry, the Codex Exoni- 
ensis, have been given to the world under the 
able editorship of Mr. Thorpe: while Laya- 
mon’s Translation of Wace’s Chronicle of the Brut 
has been entrusted to Sir Frederick Madden, 
whose well-known fitness for the task affords 
good security that in the forthcoming volumes 
the character of the Anglo-Saxon publications 
of the Society of Antiquaries will be fully main- 
tained. 

To the Royal Society of Literature must the 
praise be awarded of being the next to lend its 
aid to this patriotic labour, by the publication 
of Mr. Wright’s interesting contribution to 
Anglo-Saxon biography—a volume eminently 
calculated to awaken attention to the works of 
the learned men whose lives and studies it por- 
trays, and, from the abundance of information 
which it affords, indispensable to the library of 
every student of the literary history of this 
country. 

At length, in the belief that a fitting time had 
arrived, an attempt was made to form a society 
having for its especial object the publication 
* of Anglo-Saxon and other literary monu- 
ments, both civil and ecclesiastical, tending 
to illustrate the early state of England,” upon 
the principles which have been found so suc- 
cessful in the Camden, Percy, and other similar 
societies. 

The appeal was successful. The /Elfric So- 
ciety was established; and we have now the 
pleasant duty of laying before our readers some 
particulars of its publications—the first fruits 
of a rich field, from which we trust to see many 
a goodly crop gathered and garnered by la- 
— with limbs and thews matching the 
task. 

The society first turned its attention to the 
Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, of which a 
very considerable number are known to be ex- 
tant; and commenced its labours by publishing, 
under the editorship of Mr. Thorpe, those of 
the learned A@lfric, from the MS. in the pub- 
lic library at Cambridge, which is believed to 
be in his own hand-writing. There can be little 
doubt as to the correctness of the judgment 
which dictated the selection, for early publica- 
tion, of such important documents as these 
homilies, which are calculated to throw the 
greatest light upon many of those vital and 
fundamental questions by which the church in 
our days is so deeply agitated. Into these 
questions it is, of course, neither our business 
nor our wish to enter; but a perusal of the 
Homilies contained in the four parts already 
published, has not only gratified us by the 
simple and unaffected piety which breathes 
through every line, by the occasional glimpses 
which they afford of the state of society ata 
period so different and so far removed from our 
own—but still more by the important informa- 
tion they furnish as to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the church in England at the time 





when these di ses were p d for the edi- 
fication of our Saxon forefathers. It is not 
difficult to foresee that a time will shortly come 
when these homilies will be eagerly sought for, 
and their evidence appealed to, on those great 
questions which are now agitating the church 
both within and without. 

But it is time to notice the second of the so- 
ciety’s publications, The Poetry of the Codex 
Vercellensis, edited by Mr. Kemble—a _ work 
which presents to the philologist claims of 
far greater interest than the homilies. The 
Vercelli poetry, as it is familiarly termed, is a 
collection of sacred poems hitherto unknown, 
and of great beauty, which were discovered in 
1832 by Dr. Blum, at Vercelli, inthe Milanese, 
interspersed through a thick volume of Anglo- 
Saxon homilies. Dr. Blum was employed by 
the English Record Commission to transcribe 
this volume, and the poems were printed under 
the editorship of Mr. Thorpe; but the volume 
which contained them was never published, and 
is consequently of the greatest rarity. Two of 
the longest poems were, however, published in 
Germany in 1840, by Jacob Grimm, under the 
title of Andreas und Elene, from a copy of the 
work before alluded to, which had been placed 
in Dr. Lappenberg’s hands by the courtesy of 
Mr. Cooper. But as Grimm’s introduction and 
notes, valuable as they are, are written ina lan- 
guage not familiar to all students of Anglo- 
Saxon, and his book moreover contains only a 
portion of the Vercelli poetry—while Thorpe’s 
edition is both inaccessible and intentionally 
unaccompanied by note or comment, the Coun- 
cil of the ZElfric Society, knowing the paramount 
importance of these poems, requested the learn- 
ed editor of Beowulf to prepare them for the 
press, with a literal translation, and such other 
appliances as might seem requisite to their full 
comprehension and general utility. This Mr. 
Kemble has done most satisfactorily; and as 
our limits forbid our entering at length upon 
the merits of these poems, and the curious his- 
torical inquiries mixed up with their history, 
we must refer our readers for information upon 
these points to Mr. Kemble’s learned and va- 
luable introduction: and we are confident, that 
from the perusal of it and the accompanying 
legend of St. Andrew on the one hand, and of 
the Homilies on the other, they will rise up 
with a feeling of thorough good will towards a 
society animated by so patriotic an object as 
that of rescuing from neglect and utter oblivion 
the literary remains of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, and join us most heartily in the wish 
that a long course of prosperity and usefulness 
may attend the labours of the A.lfric Society. 








Homeceopathy Unmasked ; being an Exposure of 
its principal Absurdities and Contradictions ; 
with an Estimate of its recorded Cures. By 
A. Wood, M.D. &c. 8vo, pp. 196. Edin- 
burgh, J. Menzies. 

Tuts is a controversial work eliminated from 

an Edinburgh physician by the proceedings of 

Drs. Black and Russell at the Stockbridge ho- 

mceopathic dispensary; and it is an able expo- 

sition of the unsound and unscientific doctrines 
of the homeopathists. The title is injudiciously 
taken, and has a flippant and prejudiced aspect, 
which ill accords with the reasonable and judi- 
ciously argumentative character of the work 
itself. The non-universality of the homcopa- 
thic law is well shewn from their own admis- 
sions in the treatment of all urgent cases; as, 
for example, in cases of poisoning, when it is 
necessary to have recourse to the allopathic 
practice of administering emetics; and in as- 
phyxia and syncope, when it is necessary to 





have recourse to speedy stimuli —“ stimuli,” 
to use their own words, “which cannot be af- 
forded by homeopathic medicine.” 

In discussing the kind of evidence on which 
the homeeopathic doctrines are founded, it is 
impossible for the mere philosophic looker-on 
not to be struck with the fact, how much more 
there is of argumentative ingenuity than of 
sound logic displayed on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The certainty of probability, as Cabanis 
calls it, and which alone belongs to medicine as 
a science, leaves it open to much detraction 
and still more misrepresentation; and had it 
more certain and definite data to rest upon, it 
would then be impossible that such a pheno- 
menon should be almost annually presented to 
us of some mushroom and absurd theory, like 
that of vegetable pills or of infinitesimal doses, 
being able to overthrow in the minds of many 
the results of the accumulated experience of 
ages. 

eThe parade of symptoms—which are exclu- 
sively treated by homeeopathists, to the disre- 
gard of disease—drawn up with such apparent 
regard to minute investigation, and exhibiting 
at the same time so much acumen in disco- 
vering changes imperceptible to ordinary ob- 
servers, once almost seduced us into the belief 
that there was something in the doctrine; but 
we find the absurdity of these pretended phe- 
nomena well exposed in the present work. 

Take, for example, the symptoms produced 
in the experiment made by Hahnemann on the 
decillionth part of one grain of vegetable char- 
coal. They included giddiness, loss of memory, 
sleepiness, and wakefulness! loss of appetite, 
pain in the head, nausea, colic, cold in the 
head, hoarseness, cough, rheumatic pains, sharp 
pains in the chest, increasing to an acute burn- 
ing feeling in the chest, as if from an internal 
charcoal-fire. The decillionth grain of charcoal 
having ignited, this symptom is naturally fol- 
lowed by hot boiling in the chest, which at 
length is parted with as steam; and from this 
the great father of homeopathy considers char- 
coal entitled to rank as a remedy for water in 
the chest ! 

We would not devote so much space to con- 
troverting the assumed infallibility of these in- 
efficient and incompetent practices, were it not 
that several persons, possessed in other respects 
of good sense and discretion, have been induced, 
from the active and persuasive manner in which 
the subject has been brought before the world, 
to trifle with that most precious of all boons, 
health, and entrust the cure of acute diseases 
and constitutional disorders, or of diseases 
springing from such, to this, the most humble 


;|in its means, and yet among the most lofty in 


its pretensions, of all the various empiricisms 
which succeed so rapidly to one another. To 
all such we earnestly recommend a careful 
perusal of Dr. Wood’s book. 





LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 
(Second notice.] 


Amonec the reminiscences in Lord Eldon’s 
Anecdote- book, we find the following :—“ lL 
had a walk in New Inn Hall garden with 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Robert Chambers, and some 
other gentlemen. Sir Robert was gathering 
snails, and throwing them over the wall into 
his neighbour’s garden. The doctor reproached 
him very roughly, and stated to him that this 
was unmannerly and unneighbourly. ‘Sir,’ 
said Sir Robert, ‘my neighbour is a dissenter.’ 
‘Oh!’ said the doctor; ‘ if so, Chambers, toss 
away, toss away as hard as you can.’” 

We copy this for the sake of a query, whe- 
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ther it were possible that Douce the antiquary 
could ever have heard the story? because, when 
Cobbett took the house and garden next to him 
in Kensington, his great secret delight was, at 
early morn and dewy eve, to collect all the 
snails he could, and throw them over the wall 
into the grounds of his hateful neighbour. 

In February 1776 Mr. Scott was called to the 
bar, at which he struggled valiantly, with little 
to encourage him, for several years. 

‘** When I was called to the bar,’ said he to 
Mrs. Forster, ‘ Bessy and I thought all our 
troubles were over: business was to pour in, 
and we were to be almost rich immediately. 
So F made a bargain with her, that during the 
following year all the money I should receive 
in the first eleven months should be mine, and 
whatever I should get in the twelfth month 
should be hers. What a stingy dog I must 
have been to make such a bargain! I would 
not have done so afterwards. But, however, so 
it was; that was our agreement. And how do 
you think it turned out? In the twelfth month 
{ received half a guinea; eighteen- pence went 
for fees, and Bessy got nine shillings: in the 
other eleven months I got not one shilling.’” 

There are many law-pleasantries neverthe- 
less, and jests and anecdotes connected with 
this epoch,—of which the following are ex- 
amples :— 

“ Of John Lee I love to indulge in the re- 
membrance. To me he was most kind in my 
younger days. He was a very powerful cross- 
examiner of a witness. I remember a witness 
remonstrating against the torture of his cross- 
examination. ‘[he man, who was clothed in 
rags, said, ‘ Sir, you treat me very harshly; 
and I feel it the more because we are relations.’ 
‘We relations, fellow!’ said Lee; ‘ how do 
you make out that?’ ‘Why,’ said the man, 
‘my mother was such a person, and she was 
the daughter of such a man, and he was the son 
of a woman who was the daughter of a person 
(naming him), who was your great-grandfather, 
or great, great, great-grandfather.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Lee, ‘ you are right; he was so. And 
then, my good cousin, my good fourth or fifth 
cousin, speak a little truth, I beseech thee, for 
the honour of the family—for not one word of 
truth, cousin, hast thou spoken yet.” * * * 

“Soon after I became solicitor-general,’ 
says Lord Eldon in the Anecdote-book, ‘his 
majesty, George III., at Weymouth, with the 
kindness which he uniformly manifested to me, 
said, ‘Well, I hope your promotion has been 
beneficial to you?’ -I asked his majesty if he 
meant in professional income. He said, ‘ Yes, 
in that and in other respects.’ | told him what 
was strictly true, that in annual receipt I thought 
I must lose about two thousand pounds a year. 
He seemed surprised, and asked how that could 
be accounted for. I stated to him-that the at- 
tention of his law-officers was called to matters 
of international law, public law, and the laws 
of revenue, and other matters, with which not 
having been previously familiar, they were 
obliged to devote to them a vast deal of time, 
and to withdraw it from those other common 
matters of business, which were very profit- 
able; and I concluded by stating, what was 


then the habit of the solicitors of the public | 


offices, to give the solicitor-general only three 
guineas with his majesty’s (the government’s) 
cases, which required more time and attention 
fully to consider, and satisfactorily to answer, 
than the cases of private individuals, with which 
their attorneys frequently left fees of ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five guineas. ‘Oh!’ said 
the king; ‘then, for the first time, I compre- 





why it has been always so difficult to get any 
opinions from my law-officers!’ A pleasantry 
of the solicitor-general himself, arising out of 
one of the government-cases, is thus related in 
his Anecdote-book: ‘ Attending a cause in the 
Court of Exchequer, a part of the ceiling fell 
down, and alarmed the judges, counsel, &c. 
Mr. Gryftid Price, an honest and excellent but 
warm Welshman, turned to me, and said in his 
familiar way, ‘My dear Jack, what an escape! 
Who could have expected that we should all 
have been delivered?’ We hated a pun, and 
particularly a bad one; and I thought no- 
thing could have restrained my Welsh friend’s 
wrath when I said, ‘ My dear Price, you make 
more than enough of this. Ought not you, as 
an experienced lawyer, to have been aware that 
sealing (ceiling) and delivery always go to- 
gether?’” 

We observe that Lord Eldon holds Lord 
Thurlow to have been guiltless of the party 
and political treachery with which he is broadly 
charged by Lord Malmesbury (see his lord- 
ship’s statement in the note, Lilerary Gazette, 
No. 1433, p. 427, middle col.); yet he tells us, 
he, “‘ at that time solicitor-general, had received 
a message from Mr. Pitt to beg that he would 
call upon him. He called accordingly. Mr. Pitt 
said, ‘Sir John Scott, I have a circumstance to 
mention to you, which, on account of your per- 
sonal and political connexion with Lord Thur- 
low, I wish that you should first hear from my- 
self. Lord Thurlow and I have quarreled; 
and I have signified to him his majesty’s com- 
mands that he should resign the great seal.’ 
Sir John Scott replied, that he was not at all 
surprised at the event which had taken place; 
that he had long looked furward to the proba- 
bility of such an event with great pain; and he 
then added, ‘ My resolution is formed. I owe 
too great obligations to Lord Thurlow to re- 
concile it to myself to act in political hostility 
to him; and I have too long and too conscien- 
tiously acted in political connexion with you 
to join any party against you. Nothing is left 
for me but to resign my office as solicitor-ge- 
neral, and to make my bow to the House of 
Commons.’ Mr. Pitt reasoned with him, and 
implored him not to persist in that resolution, 
in vain; but at length prevailed upon him to 
consult Lord Thurlow before he proceeded any 
farther. Lord Thurlow, after Sir John Scott 
had stated what had passed between Mr. Pitt 
and him, said, ‘ Scott, if there be any thing 
which could make me regret what has taken 
place (and I do not repent it), it would be that 
you should do so foolish a thing.’ Lord Thur- 
low continued, ‘I did not think that the king 
would have parted with me so easily. As to 
that other man, he has done to me just what I 
should have done to him, if I could.’ His lord- 
ship added, ‘ It is very possible that Mr. Pitt, 
from party and political motives, at this mo- 
ment may overlook your pretensions; but sooner 
or later you must hold the great seal. I know 
no man but yourself qualified for its duties.’ 
Lord Thurlow reasoned and prevailed, and Sir 
John Scott fortunately continued to hold his 
official situation, and to act with his wonted 
cordiality with Mr. Pitt.” 

A little further on: 

“As Sir John Scott’s reputation increased, 
the Prince of Wales became curious to learn 
the real merits of a lawyer so highly estimated 
by his party and by the public. ‘ I should like 
to hear your opinion of him,’ said the prince to 
Lord Thurlow. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Thurlow, ‘I 
know him to be a very sound lawyer and a 
very honest man.’ In after-times, when it de- 


hend what I never could before understand, ; volved upon Lord Eldon, as the chancellor of 





| 
George the Third, to take part in pr ; 
distasteful to the prince, sieonies highness of 
tauntingly to Lord Thurlow, ‘What think you 
now, my lord, of your old friend Scott, whom 
you puffed to me as a sound lawyer and an ho. 
nest man?’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ answered Thurlow 
whose advanced age had abated neither his om. 
venient courtliness nor his jocular coarseness 
‘ inks . ’ 
I think he has lost the little law he once had 
and is become a very great scoundrel.’ In the 
next story, the triumph is with Sir John Scott, 
The Anecdote-book relates it thus: ‘ After the 
Duke of Sussex had married Lady Augusta 
Murray, which marriage was in law Void, be. 
cause the king had not consented to it, the 
whole transaction was examined into before the 
privy council. The lady’s mother was much 
questioned by Lord Thurlow, with a view of 
proving that, her daughter being much older 
than the duke, the young man had been taken 
in. She could not, however, recollect what her 
daughter’s age was. It seemed singular that 
banns should be published, where one of the 
parties was of the royal family, and that the 
clergyman publishing the banns should not be 
struck upon the reading of the name; it ap. 
peared, however, that in the parish there were 
many of the name (I think Augustus Fre. 
derick) by which he was called in the publi- 
cation. Then great blame was imputed to 
the rector for publishing the banns without 
inquiry as to the residence of the parties 
in the parish; so it wae proposed to call 
upon the clergy of the church, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, to account for the marriage 
having taken place by banns, without the pro- 
per residence of the party in the parish, and 
without their knowing the parties. The rector 
first appeared: he said he had two most re- 
spectable curates, and he had always most s0- 
lemnly enjoined them not to marry parties 
without having first inquired about their resi- 
dence. The curates were then examined; and 
they said theirs was a most respectable parish- 
clerk, who wore a gown, and they had always 
most solemnly given a like injunction to him. 
The clerk was then called; and he declared 
that no man in the parish had a more excellent 
careful wife than he had, and that he daily gave 
her most solemnly a like injunction. She then 
made her appearance, and said that she must 
sometimes be about her own, and not about 
parish business; but that she had two female 
servants, as discreet as any in the parish, and 
she had always given them a like solemn in- 
junction, when any body brought a paper about 
publication of banns in her and her husband's 
absence, to make proper inquiries about the 
parties’ residence. All this put Lord Thurlow 
out of humour ; and he then said to me, angrily, 
‘Sir, why have you not prosecuted, under the 
act of parliament, all the parties concerned in 
this abominable marriage?’ ‘To which I an- 
swered, ‘That it was a very difficult business to 
prosecute ; that the act, it was understood, had 
been drawn by Lord Mansfield, and Mr. 4 
torney-General Thurlow, and Mr. Solicitor-Ge- 
neral Wedderburne, and unluckily they had 
made all parties present at the marriage guilty 
of felony; and as nobody could prove the mar- 
riage except a person who had been present at 
it, there could be no prosecution, because 00 
body present could be compelled to be a wit 
ness.’ This put an end to the matter.» 
It is not an incurious coincidence that = 
book should have been published in the wee 
when the same royal marriage was again | d 
subject of a legal decision! ‘ A 
The famous story of Burke throwing down 
dayger on the floor of the House of Comme 
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is explained. It was sent, it appears, to a 
Birmingham manufacturer to make a large 
number to the pattern ; who, instead of exe- 
cating the order, brought it and the dagger to 
Mr. Burgess, the member for Helstone, and 
under-secretary of state for foreign affairs. Just 
after receiving it, Mr. Burke happened to call 
on his way to the house; and upon its being 
mentioned to him, he borrowed the instrument 
to shew in the house. They walked together 
to parliament ; and after the celebrated speech, 
Mr. Burgess took the dagger again, and kept 
it as a curiosity. 

We do not enter into the particulars of Lord 
Eldon’s legal and political career; for it could 
scarcely afford us one new topic. The state- 
trials formed an important epoch in his legal, 
and the king’s illness a still more important 
one in his political, life. The following ex- 
tracts will, at any rate, be more piquant and 
novel. 

“Lord Thurlow, when chancellor, called me 
into his room at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and, among 
other things, asked me if I did not think that 
awooden machine might be invented to draw 
bills and answers in chancery. I told him that 
I should be glad if such a machine could be 
invented, as my stationer’s copy of my plead- 
ings generally cost me more than the fees paid 
me by the solicitors. Many years after this, 
and when he had ceased to be chancellor, and 
] was attorney-general, a bill was filed against 
his friend Mr. Macnamara, the conveyancer, 
and Lord Thurlow advised him to have the 


answer sent to me to be perused and settled. | 
|geant, ‘J had no discretion.’ 


The solicitor brought me the answer. I read 
it. It was so wretchedly ill composed and 
drawn, that I told him that not a word of it 
would do; that I had not time to draw an an- | 
swer from beginning to end; that he must get | 
some gentleman to draw the answer from be- 
ginning to end who understood pleading, and 
then bring it to me to peruse. I went down to 
the House of Lords the same day to plead a 
cause at the bar there. Lord Thurlow was in 
the house, and came to the bar to me, and 
said, ‘So 1 understand you think my friend 
Mac's answer won’t do.’ ‘* Do!’ said [; “my 
lord, it won’t do at all; it must have been drawn 
by that wooden machine which you formerly 
told me might be invented to draw bills and 
answers.’ ‘That’s very unlucky,’ says Thur- 
low, ‘and impudent too, if you had known the 
fact, that I drew the answer myself.’ * * # 

“Inthe troublesome times of sedition, between 
1798 and 1797, among the various persons who 
were brought before the secretary of state or 
the privy council to be examined, was a boy, I 
should think about twelve or thirteen years of 
age, who, though so young, had his head full of 
Politics, sedition, reform, and revolution, and 
was very lavish in the statement of all his 
opinions ; and, in the course of such statement, 
laid on Mr. Pitt most unsparingly, who was 
Present, though the boy did not know that fact. 
Mr. Pitt said to him, * Pray, my boy, did you 
ever see Mr. Pitt?” ‘See him! see him!’ said 

e boy; ‘no, no, I would not have these eyes 
sullied by looking at such a fellow!’ * # # 

“When Lord Nelson first appeared at the 
levee at St. James's after losing his arm, his 
majesty, acknowledging his great services, add- 

) ‘ But your country has a claim for a bit 
more of you.’ * * 

- Jemmy Boswell called upon me at my 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn, desiring to know 
what would be my definition of taste. I told 
an I must decline informing him how I should 
efine it; because I knew he would publish 


, not adhering strictly to truth. 





What I said would be my definition of it, and I 


did not choose to subject my notion of it to 
public criticism. He continued, however, his 
importunities in frequent calls, and, in one, 
complained much that I would not give him 
my definition of taste, as he had that morning 
got Henry Dundas’s (afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville), Sir Archibald Macdonald’s, and John 
Anstruther’s, definitions of taste. ‘ Well, then,’ 
I said, ‘ Boswell, we must have an end of this. 
Taste, according to my definition, is the judg- 
ment which Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther, 
and you, manifested, when you determined to 
quit Scotland and to come into the south. You 
may publish this if you please.’ * bd ° 

“Taylor, the oculist, dining with the bar- 
risters upon the Oxford circuit, having related 
many wonderful things which he represented 
himself to have performed, was asked by Bear- 
croft, a little out of humour with his self-con- 
ceit, ‘ Pray, chevalier, as you have told us of a 
great many things which you have done and 
can do, will you be so good as to try to tell us 
any thing which you cannot do?’ ‘ Nothing so 
easy,’ replied Taylor; ‘I cannot pay my share 
of the dinner-bill, and that, sir, I must beg of 
you to do.’ ° ° * 

“ Sergeant Sayer went the circuit for some 
judge who was indisposed in health. He was 
afterwards imprudent enough to move, as coun- 
sel, to have a new trial of a cause heard before 
himself, for a misdirection by the judge. Lord 
Mansfield said, ‘ Brother Sayer, there is an act 
of parliament which, in such a matter as was 
before you, gave you discretion to act as you 
thought right.’ ‘ No, my lord,’ said the ser- 
‘You may be 
right, brother,’ said Lord Mansfield; ‘ for [ am 
afraid even an act of parliament could not give 
you discretion.’ ° ? ® 

“ Sir Fletcher Norton had the reputation of 
It was imputed 
to him that he said, ‘ My dear lady is the most 
unfortunate player at cards that ever was known. 
She has played at whist for twenty years, and 
never had a trump.’ ‘Nay,’ said somebody, 
‘how can that be? she must have had a trump 
when she dealt.’ ‘Oh, as to that,’ said he, 
‘she lost every deal during the whole twenty 
years.’ ° ° e 

“ Sergeant Davy had a very large brief, with 
a fee of two guineas only on the back ofit. His 
client asked him if he had read his brief. He 
pointed with his finger to the fee, and said, 
‘ As far as that I have read; and for the life of 
me I can read no farther’ * * * 

“The emoluments (we are informed) of Sir 
John Scott at the bar have been overrated. 
His early fee-books are not extant; but those 
of later date remain, from the beginning of 
1785 to 1799, when he quitted the bar for the 
bench. In the fee-book of 1785, his total re- 
ceipts, after the deduction of some fees re- 
turned, are set down at 5766 guineas. He 
appears to have usually gone only a part of the 
spring circuit, of which this is the entry in 
1785: ‘March 20 to April 4, Circuit, 141 
guineas, 148/. 1s.’ The summer circuit is less 
accurately noted, thus, ‘ Circuit (say about, for 
’tis conjecture), 4207.’ In the account of 1786, 
the sum received on the spring circuit from 
the 23d of March to the 12th of April, is set 
down at 173 guineas, beside two or three fees 
not then paid, of which the amount is not 
stated. The sum received on the summer 
circuit, from the 6th of August, is entered 
as 480 guineas; and the total receipt of the 
year, after deduction of returned fees, is sum- 
med up at 6833/. 7s.; which 7s. should pro- 
bably be 8s., making 6508 guineas... .. The 
total for the year 1787 is set down, after de- 


duction of fees returned, at 7600/. 7s.; which 
7s. probably ought to be 19s., making 7239 
guineas..... The total of the year 1778, after 
deduction of returned fees, is summed up at 
84197. 14s. This summer circuit was his last; 
for, in the June immediately preceding it, he 
had been made solicitor-general, after which 
the usage of the profession would not have per- 
mitted him to go his circuit, except, as he did, 
for a single time, that he might fulfil his re- 
tainers. For several years, however, he con- 
tinued, in the summer and sometimes in the 
spring also, to discharge his duties and receive 
his fees as chancellor of Durham. The total 
receipt of the year 1789 (the fees of solicitor- 
general being included), is summed up at 
95591. 10s., clear of some deductions for re- 
turned fees. The respective incomes of the 
succeeding years, after a deduction in each 
year, except 1794, for fees returned, were as 
follows: —For 1790, 96841. 15s.; for 1791, 
10,2137. 13s. 6d.; for 1792, 90802. 9s.; in 1793, 
when he had become attorney-general, the 
amount was 10,330/. 1s. 4d.; in 1794, it was 
11,5922; in 1795, it was 11,1497. 15s. 4d.; in 
1796, the most productive year of all, it was 
12,1400. 15s. 8d. ; in 1797, it was 10,861/. ds. 6d.; 
and in 1798, the last entire year of his practice 
at the bar, it was 10,5571. 17s.” 

In concluding here what we have been able 
to say and do with the first volume of this inter- 
esting publication, we have only to observe, 
that every thing it states of and about King 
George the Third is calculated to make the 
royal character better understood, and more 
highly and justly appreciated, than it is the 
fashion of disloyal minds and factious spirits to 
allow. 





WATERTON’S ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
[Second notice: conclusion.} 


Tue account of the shipwreck, though really a 
melancholy subject, is made a little entertain- 
ing by the author’s naive and inimitable touches 
in describing it. ‘* The Pollux,” on receiving 
the shock from the other vessel, he tells us, 
instantly became a wreck, with her parts amid- 
ships stove in; and it was evident that she had 
but a very little time to float. I found my family 
all around me; and having slipped on and inflated 
my life-preserver, I entreated them to be cool and 
temperate, and they all obeyed me most implicitly. 
My little boy had gone down on his knees, and 
was praying fervently to the blessed Virgin to 
take us under her protection, whilst Miss Ed- 
monstone kept crying out in a tone of deep 
anxiety, ‘Oh, save the poor boy, and never 
mind me!’ Sad and woeful was the scene 
around us... . Confiding in my valuable life-pre- 
server, I remained on board the Pollux till nearly 
allhad left her. Uhad managed to keep posaes-* 
sion of my favourite travelling-cloak, and should 
have saved it ultimately but for the following 
misadventure. A fine young German woman, 
with a child under her arm, and apparently 
terrified out of her senses, seized fast hold of 
ine by her hand that was tree, just as I was in 
the act of trying to get into the Monjibello. 
Her convulsive grasp held me so completely 
fast that I could neither advance nor retreat. 
I begged of her in French for the love of God 
to let go her hold, as we should both of us 
inevitably perish. But she was unconscious of 
what I said; and with her mouth half open, 
and with her eyes fixed stedfastly on me, she 
continued to grasp me close under the ribs with 
fearful desperation. I now abandoned my cloak 
to its fate; aud then, having both hands free, 





[ succeeded in tearing myself from her grasp, 
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and got up the side of the Monjibello by means 
of a rope which was hanging there.” 

Long may the life so. wonderfully rescued 
from wave and woman be preserved ; and when 
the hero of the tale next meets with a similar 
adventure, may we be there tosee! The “hero” 
and the bard too ; for thus he sings his disaster : 

“The Pollux, once so fine, 
No longer cleaves the wave, 


For now she lies supine 
Deep in her watery grave. 


When she received her blow 
The captain and his mate 

Were both asleep below, 
Snoring in breechless state. 


If I the power possess’d 

I’d hang them by the neck, 
As warning to the rest 

How they desert the deck. 


Our treasures and our clothes, 
With all we had, were lost. 

The shock that caused our woes 
Took place on Elba’s coast.” 

With this sublime effusion we must leave the 
matchless Autobiography, and devote a conve- 
nient space to the desultory notices of natural 
history, which occupy the rest of the volume. 
They are very interesting, though mixed with 
many strange vagaries; and we feel certain 
that our extracts, of both kinds, will furnish a 
pleasant mélange to our readers. At Rome 
Mr. W. seems to have ascertained that the 
bird alluded to by the Psalmist of Israel, in the 
text, ‘‘ 1 have watched, and am become as a 
sparrow alone upon the house-top,” is not a 
sparrow, but “a real thrush in size, in shape, 
in habits, and in song ; with this difference from 
the rest of the tribe, that it is remarkable 
throughout all the East for sitting solitary on 
the habitations of man.” It makes its nest in 
holes of the walls in ancient buildings, and he 
adds, “‘ is indeed a solitary bird; for it never 
associates with any other, and only with its 
own mate in breeding-time; and even then it 
is often seen quite alone upon the house-top, 
where it warbles in sweet and plaintive strains, 
and continues its song as it moves in easy flight 
from roof to roof. ... It lays five eggs of a very 
pale blue: they much resemble those of our 
starling. The bird itself is blue, with black 
wings and tail; the blue of the body becoming 
lighter when placed in different attitudes.” By 
almost, if not quite, a bull, he adds: “ The 
solitary thrush is seen in all the countries of 
the East, up to Syria and Egypt, and probably 
much farther on. This bird is solitary to the 
fullest extent of the word. It being an assiduous 
frequenter of the habitations of man, I cannot 
have a doubt but that it was the same bird 
which King David saw on the house-top before 
him, and to which he listened as it poured forth 
its sweet and plaintive song.” 

The following, in reply to a letter from Mr. 
Loudon, contains much useful information: 

“You say ‘ you will send to a gardener in 
the country for a weasel.’ You must send for 
two, male and femal A bachelor weasel, or 
a spinster weasel, would not tarry four-and- 
twenty hours in your garden. Either of them 
would go a sweethearting, and would not re- 
turn. You remark that your ‘ hedgehogs soon 
disappeared.’ No doubt: unless contined by 
a wail, they would wander far away, and try to 
get back to their old haunts. You request me 
* to suggest some place of shelter for them, to 
which they might have recourse when attacked 
by the cats.’ I cannot believe that hedgehogs 
are ever attacked by cats. A gardeu, well 
fenced by a wall high enough to keep dogs out, 
is a capital place for hedgehogs. But there 
ought always to be two, man and wife. Your 
‘frogs and toads disappeared in a very short 








time, notwithstanding a small cistern of water 
which was open to them.’ They would. have 
preferred a pond or ditch. No doubt they left 
you in search of more agreeable situations. 
‘Were it not for the cats, we should have plenty 
of birds.’ Granted. Cats amongst birds are 
like the devil amongst us, they go up and down 
seeking whom they may devour. You must 
absolutely chase them away for good and all, 
otherwise there will be no peace for your birds. 
A small quantity of arsenic, about as much as 
the point of your penknife will contain, rubbed 
into a bit of meat, either cooked or raw, will do 
their business effectually. ‘Ihave often thought 
of suggesting to the Board of Woods and Forests 
the idea of feeding the birds, or rather of putting 
down the different kinds of food proper for the 
different kinds of singing-birds, in Kensington 
Gardens.’ This would not be necessary. All 
our soft-billed summer-birds of passage, and 
those soft-billed birds that remain with us the 
year throughout, live on insects; and insects 
abound during the period when these birds are 
in song. But if you could prevail upon the 
Board to prevent idle boys from chasing them, 
and gunners from killing them, and bird-mer- 
chants from catching them, all would be right, 
and almost every bush and tree would have its 
chorister. ‘If you could give any hints as to 
the next best quadruped to the weasel for keep- 
ing in gardens, or, in fact, any thing relative 
to keeping down insects, it would be of very 
great use.’ I know of no other quadruped. 
The barn-owl is a great consumer of slugs; 
and the lapwing will clear a garden of worms. 
Our ainging-birds are the best for destroying 
soft-winged insects. The windhover-hawk is 
excellent for killing beetles, and also for con- 
suming slugs and snails; cats dare not attack 
him, wherefore he is very fit for a garden, and 
is very easy to be obtained: I could send you 
a dozen any season.” 

There is a remarkable statement of a nut 
deposited for winter-store by some nut-eating 
animal under an old millstone which lay in a 
field, springing up through the central aperture; 
and Mr. goes on to tell: “ In order, how- 
ever, that the plant might have a fair chance of 
success, I directed that it should be defended 
from accident and harm by means of a wooden 
paling. Year after year it increased in size 
and beauty; and when its expansion had en- 
tirely filled the hole in the centre of the mill- 
stone, it gradually began to raise up the mill- 
stone itself from the seat of its long repose. 
This huge mass of stone is now 8 inches above 
the ground, and is entirely supported by the 
stem of the nut-tree, which has risen to the 
height of 25 feet, and bears excellent fruit.” 

Another curious natural story is thus re- 
lated : 

“On Easter Sunday, in the afternoon, as I 
was proceeding with my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Carr, to look at a wild-duck’s nest in an ad- 
jacent wood, we saw two hares fighting with 
inconceivable fury on the open ground, about 
a hundred and fifty yards distant from us. They 
stood on their hinder legs like two bull-dogs 
resolutely bent on destruction. Having watched 
them for about a quarter of an hour, we then 
entered the wood,—I observing to Mr. Carr 
that we should find them engaged on our return. 
We stayed in the wood some ten minutes, and 
on leaving it we saw the hares still in desperate 
battle. They had moved along the hill side, 
and the grass was strongly marked with their 
down for a space of twenty yards. At last, one 
of the sylvan warriors fell on its side, and never 
got upon its legs again. Its antagonist then 
retreated for a yard or so, stood still for a 





minute as if in contemplation, and then rushed 
vengefully on the fallen foe. This retreat and 
advance was performed many times; the con- 
queror striking its prostrate adversary with its 
fore feet, and clearing off great quantities of 
down with them. In the mean time the yan. 
quished hare rolled over and over again, but 
could not recover the use of its legs, although 
it made several attempts to do so. Its move. 
ments a in mind ofa drunken man trying 
to get up from the floor after a hard night in 
the ale-house. It now lay still on the ground 
effectually subdued, whilst the other continued 
its attacks upon it with the fury of a little 
demon. Seeing that the fight was over, we 
approached the scene of action—the conqueror 
hare retiring as we drew near, I took up the 
fallen combatant just as it was breathing its 
last. Both its sides had been completely bared 
of fur, and large patches of down had been torn 
from its back a belly. It was a well-condi- 
tioned buck-hare, weighing, I should suppose, 
some seven or eight pounds,” 

How it was baked in a pie, may be read in 
the original. 

The breed of a hybrid race between a little 
Bernacle gander and a huge Canada goose is 
rather facetiously described ; and the subjoined 
is observant on the habits of swans: 

“Where swans are kept on a moderately 
sized sheet of water, the old ones, as spring 
approaches, begin to pursue their own brood 
with a ferocity scarcely conceivable. It is an 
unceasing pursuit both night and day, till at 
last the poor fugitives, worn out with exertion, 
betake themselves to the land, where the un- 
natural parents allow them to stay, and then 
desist from further persecution until the young 
ones return to the water. ‘To curb these ran- 
corous proceedings on the part of the parent 
birds, I cut through the web of their feet; and 
this at once diminished their powers of speed. 
The young birds soon perceived the change in 
their favour, and profited by it; for on finding 
that they could easily outswim their pursuing 
parents, they set their fury at naught, and kept 
out of their reach with very little exertion.” 

Of the little Italian owl we hear in the 
writer’s odd way: " 

“ This diminutive rover of the night is much 
prized by the gardeners of Italy for its uncom- 
mon ability in destroying insects, snails, slugs, 
reptiles, and mice. There is scarcely an out- 
house in the gardens and vineyards of that 
country which is not tenanted by the civetta. 
It is often brought up tame from the nest; 
in the month of September is sold for a dollar 
to sportsmen, who take it with them in their 
excursions through the country to look for larks 
and other small birds. Perched on the top of 
a pole, it attracts their notice, and draws them 
within the fatal range of gunshot by its most 
singular. gestures ; for, standing bolt upright, 
it curtsies incessantly, with its head somewhat 
inclined forwards, whilst it keeps its eyes fixed 
on the approaching object. This odd move- 
ment is peculiar to the civetta alone. By it 
the birds of the neighbourhood are decoyed to 
their destruction. Hence its value to the rang- 
ing sportsman. Often and anon as the inha- 
bitants of Rome pass through the bird-market 
at the Pantheon, they stop, and look, and laugh, 
at this pretty little captive ow! whilst it is pet 
forming its ridiculous gesticulations. Its 
is relished by the natives of Italy. You may 
see the civetta, plucked and ready trussed for 
the spit, on the same stall at which hawks, crows, 
jackdaws, jays, magpies, hedgehogs, frogs, suails, 
and buzzards, are offered for sale to the passing 
conoscenti, who frequent the bird-market 1 
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yest of carnal delicacies. The inhabitants of 
this country are apparently blessed with sto- 
machs as keen and strong as that of my old 
black friend Daddy Quasshi, who could fatten 
on the grubs of hornets and on stinking fish. 
Indeed, it would appear from what I have seen 
that scarcely any thing which has had life in it 
comes amiss to the Italians in the way of food, 
except the Hanoverian rat; for I could often 
see this voracious and needy intruder lying 
dead in the streets, and trodden under foot. 
Thinking that the civetta would be peculiarly 
useful to the British horticulturist—not, by the 
way, in his kitchen, but in his kitchen-garden— 
Idetermined to import a dozen of these birds 
into our own country. And still, said I to 
myself, the world will say it was a strange whim 
in me to have brought owls all the way from 
Italy to England, seeing that owls, ay, and 
hawks too, are by no means scarce in our 
palaces, and in parliament, and on the magis- 
terial benches. Be this as it may, I agreed 
with a bird-vender in the market at the Pan- 
theon for a dozen young civettas; and having 
provided a commodious cage for the journey, 
we left the Eternal City on the 20th of July, 


_ 1842, for the land that gave me birth. At 


Genoa, the custom-house officers appeared in- 
clined to make me pay duty for my owls. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’ said I, ‘ these birds are not for traffic, 
neither are they foreigners ; they are from your 
own dear country, da bellissima Italia; and I have 
already strong reason to believe that they are 
common in Genoa, so that they can well be 
spared.’ The custom-house officers smiled as 
1 said this, and then they graciously allowed 
me and my owls to proceed to the hotel without 
abstracting a single farthing from my pocket. 
We passed through the sunny regions of Pied- 
mont with delight, and over the snowy summit 
of Mount St. Gothard without any loss, and 
thence we proceeded northward through Lu- 
cerne to Basle. Here Monsieur Passavant, the 
banker, a wormwood-looking moneymonger, 
seemed determined that myself, and my owls, 
and the rest of my family, should advance no 
farther. Having lost my letter of credit in the 
late shipwreck, and there not having been time, 
after my return to Rome and my short stay 
there, to receive another from London, I was 
furnished by the bank of Priuce Torlonia with 
avery warm and complimentary letter of intro- 
duction to Passavant, of Basle, in case I might 
fall short of money on my way home; and 
Prince Canino (Charles Bonaparte), whom I 
accidentally met in Genoa, gave me another of 
the same tenour. But all would not do. I 
only wanted 12/., which, with what I had by me, 
would have enabled me to reach Cologne, where 
Icould have got any supply of money from the 
good landlord of the Hétel du Rhin. Passavant, 
to whom I had presented the two letters, and 
towhom I had given a full account of the un- 
fortunate shipwreck, could not possibly com- 
prehend how I could have the temerity to travel 
without a regular letter of credit. I offered 
him my draught on Denison of London. He 
refused to take it, Would he accept my watch, 
Worth forty guineas, in pledge, till my bill 
should be honoured? No. He looked at me, 
and then at the letters, and then at me again, 
and said there was something equivocal in the 
one from Prince Torlonia’s bank. He would 
lot advance me a single sous. On making my 
Tetiring bow, I told him that as I was in the 
habit of writing occasionally on natural history, 
; ‘ee make honourable mention of his great 
liberality im my next publication, and that, in 
the mean time, I would send Torlonia a full 
account of our interview.” 





There is a long essay on chimney-sweepers 


and the chimney-sweeping act; though what | 
they have to do with natural history we have | 


failed to discover: but we have gone to the full 
length of our tether, and must conclude with 
one other characteristic extract. 

‘“* I have (says our author) a tom-cat here of 
surprising size and beauty. He would have 
swung long ago on account of his well-known 
depredations amongst these birds had it not 
been that he is an universal favourite with the 
household, and particularly caressed by the 
ladies for his engaging manners. It is sup- 
posed, and with too much reason, that he mur- 
dered two fine cock pheasants only a week ago. 
Indeed, I had no doubt in my own mind but 
that he was the real culprit, although a stranger 
cat was taken up at the time, and hanged for 
the offence. My conscience rebuked me for 
partiality on that occasion, and I felt that I had 
done wrong. But it was only an affair with a 
cat; and I trust that the public will overlook 
it, when we reflect that, only the other day, in 
Dublin, a high dignitary of the law did exhibit 
auch palpable partiality in a cause of ‘ Victoria 
versus Repeal,’ that he ought to have been un- 
wigged there and then, and banished for ever 
from that arena of marked injustice to poor 
ould Ireland and her patriot sons.” 

Could Prince Hohenlohe do nothing for them? 
A trial by him might be more in their favour 
than the trial in the Dublin court of our sove- 
reign lady the Queen, or the repeal appeal now 
pending before the House of Lords! 





The Theologian, No. I. Ollivier and Co. 
Is another of the signs of the times; the first 
ofa bi-mensal periodical in support of the En- 
glish church; every year to form a complete 
volume, and every decade of ten years a distinct 
standard work. It appears to be the design of 
six clergymen (with occasional contributors), 
and will embrace subjects of general Christian- 
ity, learned research, education, and the con- 
dition of religion in all countries. Asasample, 
this No. is written in a moderate argumentative 
tone, and discusses questions of much scriptural 
interest—such as rabbinical lore, Eden, and the 
criticisms of German philologists and philoso- 
phers upon the Bible. 
Miss Corner’s History of China and India. 
Parts 13 to 17. Dean and Co. 

Wirtu No. 17 Miss Corner concludes her task, 
and has fairly completed a work of which we 
spoke favourably at its first appearance as well 
as its subsequent issues. It is very creditable 
both in literature and embellishments. 


Rabelais’ Works. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 331. 
London, J. R. Smith; J. Miller. 
A REPRINT of the renowned doctor, who, in 
reflecting an age of coarseness in the grossest 
language, has yet displayed such powers of 
learning, wit, humour, and intelligence, as to 
make himself a library-book for ever. 


Validity of Presbyterian Marriages on Roman 
Catholic Principles. By B. A. Molloy, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 41. Dublin, Machen. 

Tuts subject, which has been so much debated 
of late, is ably treated in the present pamphlet 
in the particular point of view in which it is 
taken by the author, and his observations merit 
the serious and attentive consideration of all 
who are interested in it. Mr. Molloy’s object 
is to give a fair exposition of the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine on marriage, and to shew that by it 
the mixed marriages in question are perfectly 
valid. He shews a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, and great learning in the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities, 


| On the Advantages of a Triform System of Colonisa- 

tion of South Africa. By E. King. Pp. 44. 

| Bicester, James Smith. 

| Tas pamphlet opens to us Mr. King’s view of 

|a plan “ affording a splendid prospect for the 

|next generation of mankind’”’—it is, to form a 

society or company, whose efforts shall be di- 

rected “ to restrain cupidity in every way,” 

place “ Christian love in the influential position 
self-interest now holds,” and to try it either on 
an “‘ infantine colony in South Africa,” or, as 

a test, on some suitable estate in Great Britain, 

either purchased or rented for the purpose. 

Mr. King appears to be an enthusiast. 

An Historical, Geological, and Descriptive View of 
the Coal- Trade of the North of England, &c. 
By Matthias Dunn, Colliery Viewer. 8vo, 
pp. 248. Newcastle-on-Tyne, W. Garrett. 

Tuis is an important volume, not only as pre- 
senting the public with a distinct account of 
our northern coal-fields, their past progress, 
existing condition, and future prospects, but 
also with valuable notices of other coal-forma- 
tions throughout the empire, and a good descrip- 
tion of those of Belgium, drawn up from actual 
inspection. The subject is one of great national 
interest, and Mr. Dunn has discussed it in all 
its bearings; displaying every where a thorough 
knowledge of its facts, and the intelligence and 
practical experience so necessary for its perfect 
elucidation. The whole book, indeed, is one 
mass of useful information. 


Panorama of North Wales. By J. Hemingway. 
London, Groombridge. 

A sEASONABLE fourth edition is enough to 

tempt many tourists from Rhines and Rhones 

to explore those beauties of our own picturesque 

and interesting country which abound in North 

Wales. 

4 New Guide to the Isle of Wight. By A.White- 
head. Pp. 215. London, Clarke and Co. 
So many changes rapidly take place in the Isle 
of Wight, now approached by such quick and 
easy conveyance, and being about to be favoured 
with royal residence, that a neat pocket-guide 
like this is more than ever necessary and ac- 
ceptable. It is smartly introduced, and quite 

fit for its purpose. 


The Hand- Book to Paris for 1844. Eighth edit. 
pp. 188. London, W. Strange. 

A very succinct and portable, but a very suf- 

ficient guide to all that is worth seeing in the 

French capital by a competent hand, to which 

the satisfactory words “ eighth edition” only 

do justice. 


Hand- Book for Central Europe, §c. By Francis 
Coghlan. Pp. circ. 600. London, Hughes. 
Tue field for Hand-books is too profitable to 
leave Mr. Murray, with all his pains-taking, 
care, and excellence, to have it all for his own 
cultivation. Mr. Coghlan has also put in his 
plough; and, having already published a num- 
ber of particular Guides, has here, in one vo- 
lume, produced a very useful one for Belgium, 
Holland, the Rhine, Switzerland, Germany, and 
France. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY: 
May 23.—The Marquis of Northampton in the 
chair. Read: 1. ‘* On the structure of the 
ultimate fibril of the muscle of animal life,” 
by Mr. E. Wilson. By resorting to peculiar 
methods of manipulation, and employing a mi- 
croscope of more than ordinary power, the 
author, with the assistance of Mr. Lealand, 
has succeeded in discovering the real structure 
of the ultimate muscular fibril, in a specimen 
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taken from the arm of a strong healthy man 
immediately after its amputation. He finds 
each fibril to be composed of minute cells, 
disposed in a linear series, flattened at their 
surfaces of apposition, and so compressed in 
the longitudinal direction as to leave no mar- 
ginal indentation on the surface ; thus consti- 
tuting a uniform cylinder, divided into minute 
subdivisions by transverse septa, which are 
formed by the adherent surfaces of contiguous 
cells. The diameter of the fibril, in the state 
of relaxation, is the 20,000th part of an inch. 
The cells are filled with a transparent sub- 
stance, to which the author gives the name of 
myoline, and which differs in its refractive 
density in different cells. In four consecutive 
cells the myoline is of greater density than in 
the four succeeding cells, and this alternation 
is repeated throughout the whole course of the 
fibril. In consequence of all the fibrils com- 
posing the ultimate fasciculus having the same 
structure, and the cells, which are in laterai 
juxtaposition, containing myoline of the same 
density, they act similarly on light, and the 
whole presents, to the eye of the microscopic 
observer, a succession of strie or bands, dark 
and luminous alternately, and transverse to 
the direction of the fasciculus; an appearance 
which has been noticed by preceding obser- 
vers, but of which the cause had not hitherto 
been ascertained. A dark stria may occa- 
sionally appear as a luminous one, and vice 
versd, when viewed by light transmitted at dif- 
ferent degrees of obliquity. The structure here 
described, the author remarks, reduces the 
muscular fibre to the simple type of organisa- 
tion exhibited in the combination of a series 
of cells, associating it with other tissues of cell- 
formation, and will probably, he thinks, open 
new sources of explanation of the immediate 
agency of muscular action, a power hitherto 
involved in the deepest mystery. 

2. “On the comparative anatomy of the thy- 
roid gland,” by Mr. J. Simon. The author, con- 
sidering that the careful dissections of Meckel 
and Cuvier have fully established the universal 
existence of a thyroid gland in the whole of the 
class mammalia, proceeds to consider the com- 
parative anatomy of this organ in the remain- 
ing classes of vertebrated animals. His dis- 
sections of birds have included all the orders, 
and, in most instances, several families from 
each: he has never failed'to find in them a 
thyroid gland, and, with the aid of the micro- 
scope, to recognise its peculiar structure; he 
presumes, therefore, that it is universally pre- 
sent in that class of animals. He has also de- 
tected the presence of this organ in reptiles of 
every order; although generally either wholly 
overlooked by anatomists, or mistaken for the 
thymus. Descriptions are here given of its ap- 
pearance, position, and structure, in different 
families of Chelonia, Sauria, Ophidia, and Ba- 
trachia. In the class of fishes it is by no means 
universally or even generally present. The 
author has found it in the carp, anableps, pike, 
exocetus, cod, haddock, whiting, eel, sturgeon, 
callorhynchus, shark, and skate, and perhaps 
in the lamprey. On the other hand, it appears 
to be absent in the perch, mullet, gurnard, 
mackerel, tench, salmon, trout, herring, plaice, 
halibut, turbot, sole, cyclopterus, gymnotus, and 
balistes. The general conclusion which the 
author deduces from his researches is, that the 
distribution of the thyroid gland is regulated 
by a simple and uniform law; being dependent 


on the existence or non-existence of another | 





communicate, on the one hand, with the sys- 
temic veins about the base of the cranium, and 
on the other by a single long trunk with the 
first branchial vein. Although the thyroid 
gland occupies various situations in different 
animals, it always maintains an intimate rela- 
tion with the vascular supply of the brain, and 
is always so nourished as to be capable of a 
greater or less nutrition according to the ac- 
tivity or repose of that nervous centre. 

June 6.—1. “On the resolution of numerical 
equations,” by Dr. J. Agar. The object of this 
paper, which is purely analytical, is to explain 
a method of resolving numerical equations with 
real coefficients, which recommends itself by its 
simplicity and generality. 

2. “On the reproduction oflost parts in myria- 
poda and insects,” by Mr. G. Newport. It has 
long been known that the limbs of crustacea 
and arachnida, accidentally lost or designedly 
removed, are, in course of time, replaced by 
the growth of new limbs; and the same power 
of reproduction has been stated to have been 
observed in the phasma, insects which undergo 
neither metamorphosis nor any change of ha- 
bits. But whether such a power exists in those 
insects, such as the lepidoptera, which undergo 
a complete metamorphosis, changing not only 
their form, but also their food and mode of life, 
in passing from the larva to the adult state, has 
been considered as very doubtful. The in- 
stances in which the reproduction of lost parts 
appeared to have occurred in some of the my- 
riapoda, were attributed to imperfect or ar- 
rested development. With a view to deter- 
mine these unsettled points, the author com- 
menced, in the summer of 1841 and 1842, a 
series of direct experiments on this subject in 
the myriapoda; and in the present summer he 
has extended them to the lepidoptera. The results 
of his labours are given in the present memoir. 
The following are the general conclusions which 
the author deduces from his investigations. 
Slight wounds in the larve of insects always 
heal, except when the viscera have protruded, 
or excessive hemorrhage has occurred: severe 
wounds, such as those attending the excision of 
a limb, also frequently heal. Jt is when the 
wound is in the line of action of the principal 
muscles of the body that protrusion of the vis- 
cera takes place. For the healing of wounds, 
the first requisite is the arrest ofthe hemorrhage ; 
and this is effected, as in the higher animals, 
by the coagulation of the blood, and the for- 
mation of a clot; and then a complete union 
of the separated parts takes place beneath the 
eschar formed by the clot. After this union, 
the reparation of the injury is commenced by 
a development, from the injured surface, of 
parts corresponding to those that had been re- 
moved. For the production of a new limb, one 
change of skin, at least, is necessary. The 
healing of the wound after the removal of a 
part, and the subsequent reproduction, although 
they do not prevent, yet certainly retard the 
natural changes. Lastly, the author has es- 
tablished the fact, that reproduction of lost 
parts takes place in metabolic as well as in the 
ametabolic articulata. The paper is accompa- 
nied with drawings of reproduced parts, 

June 13.—“ On the changes of temperature 
produced by the rarefaction and condensation 
of air,” by Mr. J. P. Joule. In order to esti- 
mate with greater accuracy than has hitherto 
been done the quantities of heat evolved or 
absorbed during the condensation or rarefac- 
tion of atmospheric air, the author contrived 


organ with which its presence alternates, and | an apparatus where both the condensing-pump 
which, in many fishes, assumes the form of a|and the receiver were immersed in a large 
minute supplementary gill, the vessels of which | quantity of water, the changes in the tempera- 





ture of which were ascertained by a thermo 
meter of extreme sensibility. By comparing 
the amount of force expended in condensing 
air in the receiver with the quantity of ies 
evolved, after deducting that which was the 
fect of friction, it was found that a mechanical 
force, capable of raising 823 pounds to the 
height of one foot, must be applied in the ny 
densation of air, in order to raise the tem a 
rature of one pound of water one degree of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. In another experiment, 
when air condensed in one vessel was allowed tp 
pass into another vessel from which the air had 
been exhausted, both vessels being immersed 
in a large receiver full of water, no change of 
temperature took place, no mechanical power 
having been developed. The author considers 
these results as strongly corroborating the dy. 
namical theory of the nature of heat, in oppo. 
sition to that which ascribes to it materiality; 
but he reserves the further discussion of this 
question to a future communication, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ITALIAN SCIENTIFIC MEETING, 
Tue savans of Italy will meet this year on the 
15th of September, at Milan, where will be in- 
stituted some galvanic experiments on a scale 
exceeding any previously performed in that 
science ; and to the expenses of which the Em- 
peror of Austria has contributed 10,000 florins, 

The Congrés Scientifique de France will be 
held at Nismes, on the Ist of September. 
The subjects there discussed will relate to the 
natural, physical, mathematical, and medical 
sciences; to agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce; to archzology and history; and to 
literature and the fine arts. The session will 
not last probably more than eleven or twelve 
days; so that members proceeding by steam- 
boat from Marseilles to Genoa may thence ar- 
rive at Milan on or before the 15th. 

Any English gentleman fond of literature 
or science may, we learn, obtain admission to 
these meetings on the payment of ten francs; and 
will not only be most cordially welcomed thereto 
by the French and Italian savans, but wili also 
probably be honoured by the display of the 
British ensign in their rooms of assembly ; as 
happened to our informant last year at Angers, 
but where he was ashamed not to find even one 
other Englishman to share such honour with 
him. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

We resume our long-delayed notices of valuable 
papers recently read before the society:— 

March 28.—Read, “ Inedited notices relating 
to some early writers on the compotus,” by Mr 
T. Wright. The compotus was the name given 
in the middle ages to that branch of astrono- 
mical science which was employed in calculating 
the seasons, more particularly with reference 
to the festivals of the Church; it was there- 
fore, in those times an important part of the 
knowledge necessary for ecclesiastics. Among 
the more celebrated writers on the compotus 
were Hilperic in the 10th, and Gerland in the 
llth century. It was to these two writers 
both of whom were eminent in medizval sti- 
ence, but whose history is involved in obscurity, 
that the notices contained in Mr. Wright’s me- 
moir related. Of the treatise of Hilperic (0% 
as the name is variously written, Helperi¢ 
Elpric, Hilderic, and Chilperic) many MSs. Te 
main, several of them in the British Museum; 
it was printed, though not from a good manu- 
script, by Pez in the Thesaurus Novus Anecdote- 
rum. The date of its composition, as given by 
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Pez, is 1090; but several others much earlier 
were supplied by Mr. Wright. Hilperic, not- 
withstanding the Frankish form of his name, 
yas apparently one of the many Anglo-Saxon 
scholars who visited France in the 9th and 
10th centuries. On the contrary, Gerland, 
hitherto generally considered as an English- 
man, Mr. Wright has ascertained, from careful 
research among the various Ms. tracts on the 
compotus, to have been a native of Lorraine. 
He was one of the first mathematicians of the 
middle ages; and his work on the compotus 
brings forward views so much at variance with 
those of his contemporaries, respecting the time 
of celebrating Easter, as to have caused its pro- 
scription by the Church. : 

May 23.—1. “On some antique vases and 
fragments of pottery in the British Museum,”’ 
by Mr. T. Burgon. The monuments described 
in this paper, a drawing of which was laid on 
the table, are all of that kind of pottery in which 
zig-zags, spirals, and concentric circles abound ; 
ornaments which invariably indicate remote an- 
tiquity. These ornaments distinguish the Trea- 
sury of Atreus, and other architectural remains 
at Mycenee, of whose antiquity proofs were ad- 
duced by Mr. Burgon. A remarkable evidence 
was given of the antiquity of one of the objects 
to which this paper related. It is a beautiful 
vase, covered with the peculiar ornaments al- 
ready described, which was found by the writer 
at Athens, in a sepulchre by the road-side lead- 
ing to the Academy; and so remote was the 
era‘at which it had been deposited there (at 
least 3000 years since), that the earth over it 
had so completely resumed the appearance of 
virgin soil, as to deceive an acute man em- 
ployed in excavating, whose whole life had been 
passed in tilling the soil of Attica. From 
these and other facts tending to the same con- 
clusions, Mr. Burgon connected the style of 
pottery which distinguishes these monuments 
with the period of Cyclopzan architecture, or, 
in other words, with a very remote period of 
Grecian history, coeval with the heroic ages; 
and he was thus enabled to accomplish two 
very desirable objects in archeology, namely— 
1. to fix the approximate era to which this 
eatly pottery belongs; and, 2. to confute the 
erroneous opinion, that the ornaments on the 
Treasury of Atreus are of the Byzantine times. 
_ 2.“ On the Palmyra cylinder,” by Mr. J. Cul- 
limore. The Palmyra cylinder belongs to the 
collection in the British Museum, and is a rare 
specimen of a curious class of antiques, the 
Wrought signets of the orientals. It bears no 
inscription, but is executed in the most per- 
fect style of Eastern art. The subject repre- 
sented shews, on one side, a king in the Baby- 
lonish costume, receiving homage as a divinity; 
and on the other side, three royal personages 
in the Egyptian costume, worshipping the bull- 
headed Isis, or Astarte. Between the two ori- 
ental figures are introduced astronomical cha- 
tacters pointing to the equinox in Taurus. 
These may refer to any date between the 8th 
and 18th centuries B.c.; but the indefinite 
epoch is reduced to a definite one, by the in- 
troduction of the winged scarab, the supposed 
symbol of the erratic Thoth, over the two royal 
Egyptian figures; by comparing which with the 
°pposite symbols an intermediate date is ob- 
tained, B.c. 1013, when the erratic month Thoth 
and sign Taurus would correspond; which 
nearly coincides with the era of the foundation 
y Solomon of Tadmor, or Palmyra, in the 
Tuins of which city this monument was found. 
It is probable that this monarch at the time 
Teferred to had lapsed into idolatry, and might 
petform the idolatrous rites of the Babylonians 





in the magnificent costume of that nation. It 
is farther to be remarked, that his allies and 
relations by marriage, Rhamses the Fourth and 
Osorkon, were about this time present within 
his territories, and in that part of Asia where 
Tadmor is situated. The conclusion to which 
Mr. Cullimore arrived, from the concurrence of 
these particulars, was, that the remarkable mo- 
nument under consideration commemorates a 
congress of the three sovereigns mentioned at 
Tadmor. 

3. A second paper by Mr. Cullimore was 
read, on “ A comparative table of the Egyp- 
tian succession, according to the monuments, 
to Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Eratosthenes, and on the self-connecting prin- 
ciples of the Egyptian system of Herodotus and 
Diodorus.” 

June 13.— Remarks on a recent publication 
of documents relating to the nunciature of Ri- 
nuccini in Ireland in the 17th century,” in a 
letter to the secretary from Mr. H. Hallam. 
There exist three original works on the mis- 
sion of the Nuncio Rinuccini:—1. The Nun- 
cio’s Memoirs; a Latin history, compiled by 
some unknown person after Rinuccini’s death, 
and comprising translations of nearly all the 
letters written by him from Ireland. 2. A 
translation into Latin of the report written in 
Italian by Rinuccini himself after his return to 
Italy. These works were consulted by Carte 
for his “ Life of Ormonde,” and by Birch for 
his “ Inquiry into the Transactions of the Earl 
of Glamorgan ;” and they were described by 
the late Mr. Roscoe in his account of the 
Holkham manuscripts, published in the second 
volume of the “ Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature.’ 3. The original report of 
Rinuccini, with his letters written to the court 
of Rome during his nunciature, recently pub- 
lished by Signor Aiazzi. The object of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s remarks was—first, to shew the ground- 
lessness of the statement made by the Signor 
Aiazzi, to the effect that Mr. Roscoe had mis- 
taken the compilation called the Nuncio’s Me- 
moirs for the report of the nuncio himself. 
Secondly, having admitted some particulars, in 
which Signor Aiazzi’s publication throws light 
on the history of the transactions with the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland during the period 
referred to, to give an account of a document 
relating to those transactions which has not yet 
been published. This document (a copy of 
which was supplied by Mr. Hamilton), is a 
letter addressed by Charles I. to the pope, 
which Mr. Hallam conceives to be the same 
with that mentioned by Rinuccini, as having 
been received and transmitted by him to Rome 
in the year 1645. Mr. Hamilton’s copy, from 
which that which accompanied Mr. Hallam’s 
remarks was transcribed, is a tracing made from 
the original in the Vatican by a foreign hono- 
rary member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
A second letter is syeott. addressed to Car- 
dinal Spada, signed like the former by King 
Charles I., and bearing the same date—viz. 
Oxford, 23d of October, 1645. Both these let- 
ters were designed to accredit at Rome the 
mission of Glamorgan. 

2. Letter from Mr. B. Frere to Mr. Hamil- 
ton. In this letter Mr. Frere mentions the 
remarkable fact, that the English breed of 
sheep, of late years so much improved by the 
introduction of the Spanish race, were 500 years 
ago held in such estimation in Spain, that some 
of them were imported from this country, and 
an office of dignity was created by the King of 
Spain for the superintendence of them, with the 
title of “ Juez de Mesta y Pastoria.” The do- 
cument by which this fact is established, is a 





letter written in 1437 by the physician of the 
Spanish king John II. It contains the parti- 
culars of a dispute which occurred in the pre- 
sence of the king between the respective parti- 
sans of two gentlemen of rank; when a supporter 
of one of the parties, Gomez Carnillo, taunt- 
ingly observed, that Carnillo was not the son of 
a “Judge of Shepherds.” The taunt was taken 
up by an advocate of the claims of the other, 
Fernan Sanchez de Tovar, who tells the speaker 
that he understands his allusion, but that he is 
a bad marksman, and bis arrow recoils upon 
himself. He then asserts that the office of 
* Juez de Mesta y Pastoria” had always been 
one of great dignity; and that he who now re- 
ferred to it as a reproach was himself descended 
from the person who first held that office, which 
was created by the King Don Alfonzo, and the 
title conferred on Inigo Lopez de Orozco, when 
the sheep were brought from England for the 
first time in the transports to Spain. The dis- 
pute was at length terminated by the king’s 
ordering both the disputants into custody. In 
the letter which narrates it #e contained nu- 
merous details illustrative of this singular but 
characteristic quarrel. 

3. A letter from Mr. G. Vine, containing 
further particulars respecting the remains of a 
Greek or Roman temple at Damascus, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hamilton in a paper printed in 
the third volume of the Society's Transactions. 





FINE ARTS. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 
By an oversight between our last two Gazettes, 
we omitted to mention the fresco, No. 41, Kil- 
churn Castle, Loch Awe, by W. Cowen, the in- 
ventor of certain peculiar colours, formerly 
noticed by us as possessing advantages which 
did not belong either to water or oil-painting. 
Their application here, and to lime, either wet 
or dry, is likely to be of considerable conse- 
quence, as the art, so new amongst us, is more 
and more cultivated; and we have therefore 
much pleasure in repairing our neglect of Mr. 
Cowen’s small but interesting performance, 
with its border of singular effect, as if fresh 
from Pompeii. 

Since our last an important decision has 
been given by the commissioners in regard to 
the present exhibition. They have required 
Messrs. Horsley, Thomas, and Maclise, to 
prepare, at the price of 4001, designs on the 
subjects of—1, Religion; 2, Justice; and 3, 
Chivalry; and Messrs. Dyce, Redgrave, and 
Cope, to paint—4, the Baptism of Ethelbert; 
5, Prince Henry acknowledging the authority 
of Chief-Justice Gascoigne; and 6, the Black 
Prince receiving the Garter from Edward III. 
These six artists may, if they please, inter- 
change subjects, or treat any other besides that 
for which they have the commission ; and there 
are, besides, offered three premiums of 200/. 
for general competition among all other artists 
(exclusive of the six), for the best designs on 
the same subjects—a thoughtful and judicious 
solatium of hope for present disappointment! 

The cartoons are proposed for six panels in 
the House of Lords, 9 ft. 3 in. broad, 10 ft. 
to the top of the square, and 16 ft. to the top 
of the arch; and the commissioners are not 
bound to use those of the selected artists, 
should they obtain others which they deem 
superior. Mr. Barry will have the buildings 
ready in less than two years; but Professor 
Reid (we believe) asks for more time to com- 
plete the ventilation. 

Though there are, of necessity, some meri- 
torious efforts in the hall passed over—and it 
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would be difficult to decide whether or not they 
were equal to those chosen—yet we think little 
dissatisfaction can be felt with the arrange- 
ments made. In our last two Gazettes we have 
spoken of Mr. Horsley’s Nos. 9 and 63—the 
former as only not so good as his prize-piece 
in 1843, and the latter as ‘ worthy of his ta- 
lent;” of Mr. Thomas, as bold and imaginative, 
with a partial imitation of Raphael’s Cartoons ; 
and of Mr. Maclise’s Knight, as masterly in 
drawing, the armour matchless in colouring, 
and the beauty of the attendants surpassing ; 
we may therefore be supposed to agree entirely 
in their favour. With respect to Mr. Dyce 
(well known in the School of Design), his two 
heads, of the Consecration of Archbishop Par- 
ker, 3 ft. by 2 ft. 5 in., called for no remark; 
Mr. Redgrave’s Loyalty we described as a 
“ fine and effective subject, belonging to the 
tragic romance of history,” with much feeling 
in the treatment of the heroine; and Mr. Cope’s 
Meeting of Jacob and Rachel as a pleasing enough 
production. 

But we were simply criticising the appear- 
ances in the present exhibition. The commis- 
sioners had larger grounds to go upon in 
coming to their determination. ‘They had the 
recollection of the preceding year to influence 
them, when we held Mr. Cope’s Trial by Jury 
to be, altogether, about the foremost in the 
gallery; when Mr. Thomas shewed, as he has 
again done, that he was a deserving pupil of 
Cornelius ; and Mr. Horsley earned a high meed 
of reputation. Into the estimate there are also 
various qualifications to be taken—the ability 
as a draughtsman, the genius for original de- 
sign, and the skill for executing the work ina 
just, lasting, and effective manner. Right opi- 
nions might be formed on these essential points 
from small and unobtrusive specimens; and we 
have no doubt they have all been duly consi- 
dered and weighed by Prince Albert and the 
experienced conoscenti associated in the com- 
mission. Had our Flaxman, Stothard, Hilton, 
met with similar encouragement twenty years 
ago, before the Germans began, what would 
our English school and public works have been 
at this day! Let us rejoice that we have 
begun, and, so far, gone on prosperously ! 


The Sculpture. 


The effect of the sculpture on entering the 
hall is, as we stated at the private view, of a 
novel and imposing character; nor are we, 
when we have had time to examine the indi- 
vidual productions of the chisel, inclined to 
qualify our admiration of a certain proportion 
of the exhibition. At first there is a degree of 
confusion, as if there were a battle raging 
amidst stillness—a heat of action displayed by 
the cool marble material,—so that even the 
visitors seem disinclined to speak aloud, and 
the noble hall, most unlike a common gallery 
of art, is awed into contemplation and silence. 
But the arrangement is, nevertheless, defective 
and disadvantageous to the works; for it is 
only by an effort, and placing yourself in seve- 
ral positions, that a figure or group can be 
fairly separated from the crowd, so as to be 
properly and justly seen. In fact, the vision of 
a single outline is next to impossible ; for limbs 
on the opposite side of the double row are sure 
to cut in and interfere with the parts you are 
desirous to single out from the mass, and the 
transverse lights crossing at every point (end- 
ways and sideways) throw false shadows in 
abundance every where you can turn the eye. 
This might have been obviated, we think, by 
carrying a screen or partition down the centre 
to divide the light and form a back-ground, 





against which the true genius of each design 
would have been palpable. 

The choice presented to the judges for ex- 
altation might perhaps be confined, on the 
whole, to ten or twelve names; and these again 
might be halved in the selection for the office 
of adorning the Palace of Parliament. We 
must, however, go through our duty of offering 
such remarks as occur to us, where the fine 
arts and national objects are concerned. 

No. 85 is the first on the list. Lord Bacon. 
J. Kenning, jun.—The head of this statue is 
full of character; but the fizure is poor and the 
drapery unmeaning. 113, Boadicea, by the 
same, and a female group of three figures. 
There is much of spirited composition in the 
queen, but the pelvis is large enough for the 
life-size; and one of the daughters is Eve a la 
Baily. 

No. 86, The Descent of Mercury with the Ces- 
tus of Venus; and 176, A Greek Warrior in Am- 
bush, are both by Patrick Park, and both display 
originality of conception and physical power. 
But the want of attention to anatomical detail, 
and the exaggeration of some of the limbs, can- 
not be overlooked; and though the Mercury is 
of ethereal mould to justify slimness, this very 
truth renders him a less pleasing statue than 
that of the Greek. 

Nos. 87 and 109. Portrait Statues of Chaucer 
pee Sir Th. More, by T. Plumley, are but feeble 
things. 

Nos. 88 and 89. St. Andrew and St. John the 
Evangelist. L. Bozzoni.—There is some good 
modelling about the draperies, though as much 
cannot be said for the figures; and the designs 
recall the pictures of the “Twelve” in the 
church of Ste. Maria Maggiore. As our Boz 
has gone to Italy, we had hoped, from the Ca- 
talogue, to have the merits of an Italian Boz in 
exchange; but the zoni is a diminutive. 

No. 90, Capt. Cook,—W. G. Nicholl,—is a 
tame, crabbed-looking person, with the thigh- 
bone dropped from its socket. 

No. 91, Richard I.; and 95, John Rennie. 
C. A. Rivers. —Half-size figures of small merits. 

No. 92, The late Col. Conway; and 158, The 
Penitent. J. Ternouth.—The first is a com- 
manding statue, both in figure and counte- 
nance; and the last is only pleasing, being very 
carelessly done, and wanting in feeling to sup- 
port the title. 

No. 93, St. George and the Dragon,—Hamil- 
ton and Carleton M‘Carthy,—is a bold eques- 
trian group, and deserving of much praise. 
St. George sits well; and the instant of action 
is skilfufy fixed. The anatomical display is, 
however, pedantic (it might be less so in bronze), 
and the neck and posture of the horse are ex- 
treme. 

No. 94. Caractacus before Claudius. J.D. H. 
Brown.—A waste of plaster, which we advise 
the artist to break up. The Britons are abo- 
minably bad: the whole done brown. 

No. 96. St. John. G. Templeton.—A design 
exactly like Westall’s “Spirit of the Storm.” 

No. 97, The Last Prayer of Ajax,—J. Le- 
grew,—reminds us strongly of “ Achilles,” by 
Banks, in the British Institution, though it 
cannot be called a copy. It is clever, and 
finely proportioned; but yet the propriety of 
its attitude is liable to question. No. 133. Mil- 
ton reciting to his Daughters.—We are not for 
every-day clothes in the costumes of art; but 
without the sign of a button to a coat or a tie 
to a shoe, we wonder how Milton could have 
kept himself covered. This is all too smooth, 
and yet an extremely pleasing performance. 

No. 98. Canute rebuking his Flatterers, 99. 
Lilla, by his own Death, preserving the Life of 





Edwin. R. C. Lucas.—No great prai 
awarded to the first; but the last i, 
ginal ideas, is ably treated, and the grouping a 
- ~wee figures tells well in several Points of 

No. 100. Chaucer. W. C. Marshall.—This a 
a portrait-statue stands pre-eminently aboye 
any other contribution of the class in the hall 
All the crude formalities of costume are over. 
come, or rather converted into pleasing charac. 
teristics of the age in which lived the father of 
English song. No. 165, Eve,—the same,—is 
also a charming figure; but it is of the earthy 
not of the heavenly, ideal. The study and deli. 
cacy given to the extremities add greatly to ity 
elegance ; but we could wish that the nipt and 
stay-like effect of the waist had been avoided, 
Mr. Marshall’s contributions strike us as belong. 
ing to the best. Nos. 101, 102, 4 Shepherd. 
Boy, pretty; and Adam and Eve lamenting over 
the Dead Body of Abel, which we lament being 
unable to commend. 

Nos. 103, 104. The Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Bacon. H.Gibson.—Clever pieces of cos- 
tume. The Duke is all over in the Louis Qu:- 
torze fashion. 

No. 105. Sophronia and Olindo at the Stake, 
A. H. Ritchie.—This group certainly wants 
shadow. There is much of the same tone of 
light all over it; and whilst some parts have 
had great care bestowed upon them, there are 
others —for instance, the drapery about the 
feet—as slovenly as any we ever witnessed. 

No. 106. The Archer, or Eagle-Slayer. Jobn 
Bell.—This is a performance so striking and 
masterly that it at once fixes the attention, not 
only by the novelty of the subject, but by the 
ability of its treatment. Taking every view of 
it, although violent action and energy of pur 
pose are carried to the farthest point, yet the 
disposition of the limbs is so fine, and such a 
grace pervades the whole, and the design is s0 
clearly intelligible, we exclaim with the poet, 

“?Tis with unerring aim the shaft’s flown forth, 

Nor will to earth again—alone.” 

No. 134. Jane Shore,—the same,—is not 0 
successful as the nude figure. 

No. 107. The Deluge, W. F. Woodington; 
108, Milton dictating to his Daughters,—the same 
hand,— are two able groups, designed with 
much skill, and beautifully executed. The 
mother and her son in the first are finely ims- 
gined; and there is a calm earnestness in Mil- 
ton, and a sweet simplicity in the daughters, 
which are extremely pleasing. : 

No. 110. Hesitationof Pandora. J.B. Hawkins. 
—An accurate copy of bad nature, or a cas 
filled up, cannot be worth any thing. Oh, but 
the box ! ‘ 

No. 111. Chaucer. J. Hancock.—Mephiste- 
philes would have been a truer title. 

No. 112. George IV. Sir Ed. Thomason 
Brummagem, and contemptible. 

No. 114. William IV. C. B. Robinson.—A 
fit companion to his brother, either of Birming- 
ham or King’s Cross. 

No. 115. Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. E. 8. 
Kelsey. — A portrait of a suit of armour cate 
fully put on; and 135, Bede the Saxon Writer, 
by the same, and very heavy and unmeaning. 

No. 116. Charles the First. N. Palmer—A 
poor thing, as if the king were going to dance 
a corrante. 

No. 117. Alfred the Great with the Book of 
Common Law. F. J. Archer.—To fulfil out 
idea of Alfred, the figure should be grand and 
powerful; but Mr. Archer seems ee V9 
a tame spiritless specimen of vulgarity ¥! “ 

No. 118. The Death of the Duke of = 
the Battle of Agincourt. B. E, Spence— ry 
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eal . . 
Jaboured, and consequently very hard, with little 
reference to the incident it 1s designed to com- 
memorate. The duke is naked! ; 

No. 119. Hercules and Lycus. H. Timbrell. 
—Aclever group, which we reviewed when it 
obtained for its author the Academy gold medal. 

No. 120. Alfred the Great; and 137, Richard 
Cour de Lion planting the Standard of England 
on the Walls of Acre, in 1191,—J. S. Westma- 
cott,—and are two small statues which evince 
much knowledge of the figure and spirit of 

tion. 

No. 121. Lord Chancellor Bacon. T. Sharp.— 
This is a very feeble effort, and out of all 
balance; for the base of support ought to be 
brought exactly under the centre, instead of 
which the foot is here in a line with the arm- 
pit—a position in which no man could stand 
ithout pain. 

"We wast reserve the rest for a concluding 
itique. an 
on writing the foregoing, another missive 
has been issued by the commissioners, from 
which we see that Mr. W. Calder Marshall, Mr. 
John Bell, and Mr. J. H. Foley,* have carried 
off the three preferences adjudged to the works 
of sculpture. If we do not quarrel with, we 

do not quite agree with this verdict. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue south room is adorned with a pleasing 
variety: about sixty paintings by English ar- 
tists, some of which—such as Barry’s Grecian 
Mother and Hogarth’s Miss Rich—we have al- 
ready incidentally noticed. Among others are 
seven by Gainsborough, in his different styles 
and of unequal merit, but all sustaining him in 
his high rank in art. The Sir Joshuas number 
twenty, including some fine and some faded 
portraits; also a Negro’s Head, not the least 
able and expressive. No. 156, Nymph and 
Cupid, is the most poetical subject, bearing a 
resemblance to the famous Snake in the Grass. 
But, alas, it has been sadly painted upon since 
the artist was in his grave, and is so patched 
that we should not have recognised in it the same 
canvass which was seen not very many years 
ago. The Royal Academy has lent a fine Louther- 
bourg Landscape and Cattle (No. 113); Rigaud’s 
Samson and Delilah (129), rather clean?; West's 
Christ blessing little Children, a medium pic- 
ture; View at Benares, by Hodges (142), a 
transparent and clever oriental scene, with a 
geometrical error in the water on the right, 
which shews that, contrary to the hydrostatic 
principle, water does not find its own level; 
and Thor battering the Serpent, Sc., a genuine 
specimen of Fuseli, by whom there is also Our 
Saviour at Emmaus. No. 120 is a charming 
Piping Boy, by Hone, belonging to Mr. J. H. 
Hawkins; 121, a Conversation, by Watteau 
(made English, as is a View in Venice by Guardi, 
for the nonce); and 122, a nobody’s Sleeping 
Child, a strange thing, on the screen. Nos. 123, 
126, 141, 147, 152, 157, and 164, are excellent 
examples of the pencil of Wilson, and an 


honour to our native art; as are Cupid bound | 


and Jacob's Dream, by Stothard—the latter one 
of his most ambitious subjects. Richardson 
preserves a Head of Pope; and Hogarth’s South- 
wark Fair (the Duke of Newcastle's) is full of 
hischaracter and humour. We have Lawrence’s 
Well-known John Kemble as Rolla, and a Portrait 
of Lady Cawdor (not the dramatic). No. 146, 
The Indian Widow, a specimen, though not one 
of the highest class, of Wright of Derby, with 
* Mr. Foley, we unders' = i y 
and that which has obtained Kies aker kaos 


one of his earliest aspirations, and produced under no 
0 circumstances, 








his splendid management of artificial and moon | 
lights; and No. 148, a fair sample of Morti- 

mer—the subject Vortigern and Rowena. With | 
Opie’s Age and Youth, and Ghost-Story ; Har- 

lowe’s Hubert and Prince Arthur, painted from 

an old friend of ours and his son; a charming 

View, by P. Nasmyth; and a Girl, by Sir W. 

Beechey, we close our Catalogue of this very 

gratifying and instructive Exhibition. It is by 

such means, liberally supplied by the owners 

of valuable works of art, that the public taste 

and judgment is truly improved. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LONDON (CITY) ENTERTAINMENTS, 

On Friday evening, under the patronage of the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Miss Clara 
Seyton, a very clever young lady, delivered a 
lecture on comedy, illustrated by songs, reci- 
tations, &c., in the great room of the London 
Tavern, which was filled by a fashionable com- 
pany. To make the most of a holiday of this 
kind, in the city, which is widely different 
from a Greenwich, Richmond, or West - end 
treat, and perfect of itself, the true way is to 
preface the concert or entertainment, what- 
ever it may be, with an Amphytrionic repast, 
such as the London Tavern can set before you. 
The finest turtle drest to perfection, and the 
punch iced to the thermometrical point which 
makes increase of appetite to grow with what 
it feeds on, and yet another ladleful of the 
green possible, and the recipient nevertheless 
as “lively”’ as his viand is usually said to be,— 
cast an odour over the civic cuisine sui generis, 
and unsurpassed by the highest efforts of art 
in any part of the known world or any other 
department of gastronomy. Science can go no 
farther in indulging the palate without injury 
to the stomach, and blending together the en- 
joyment of the feast and the conservation of the 
health. Apicius nor Lucullus could not match 
it. With respect to the smaller matters which 
are trifled with to fill up the sedentary time 
rather than complete the meal, the neat cote- 
lette or delicate chicken suffice; and a few 
cheering glasses of excellent champagne pre- 
cede or attend the light and sweet confections 
of the finale. A touch of fresh fruit and an 
ad libitum of sound and genuine claret (all 
which seem to glide in brilliant glass and plate 
noiselessly upon the handsome board), induce 
a tranquil and composed state of mind, than 
which nothing can be better preparation for the 
intellectual delight of music or drama. Then 
you have only to walk up stairs,—no calling for 
carriages—no stepping out in the wet with um- 
brellas held over your ladies’ heads and their 
silken slippers soaked through in four tiny 
steps across the pavement — no crumpling of 
dresses or defeat of ringlets—no sighs like the 
gauze whose frustration theymourn—no thoughts 
or cares about weather—no settings down—all 
only going up stairs ; and “ thanking providence,” 
as the alderman echoed the chaplain’s grace, 
because that was the place from which the tur- 
tle came! 

By Gog and Magog, your London Tavern is 
a princely hotel for the creature-comforts and 
good things of this life! yea, the Mansion 
House could not excel it for the luxuries of the 
table, from the kitchen, the cellar, and the gar- 
den. No wonder that we were much pleased 
with Miss Seyton’s performances. She is, we 
are told, the daughter of a naval officer, and 
appealed to the public with the exercise of her 
talents more from other motives than choice. 
These motives are so honourable, that the chief 
magistrate patronised the evening’s lecture, 
and we were glad to see his kind disposition 





so liberally seconded by his fellow-citizens. In 
illustrating the comic muse, Shakspere of course 
furnished the leading topics; but many other 
authors and congenial themes were introduced 
and commented upon. Tobin was elevated 
above his commonly received standard ; and we 
thought there were some slight errors in the 
estimate of portions of the wonderful bard of 
Avon. The matter was, however, well written 
altogether; the remarks judicious and amusing, 
and the songs and recitations given with sound 
emphasis and discretion. It was early when 
the company separated, after about three hours 
of rational entertainment, from the unaided 
exertions (except, when required, a pianoforte 
cummaaunans of one interesting female. 


THE BURNS FESTIVAL, 
APpornTEp to be held August 6th on the pas- 
toral banks of Doon, near Ayr, 
‘* Wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonny lasses,” 

is, we are glad to see by the Ayr Advertiser, 
likely to be a national meeting not unworthy 
of the occasion. The Earl of Eglinton, of chi- 
valric celebrity, is to preside ; and Prof. Wilson, 
a living and eloquent honour to the Muse of 
Scotland, to be the croupier. The brethren of 
the mystic level, and other public and corporate 
bodies, are to walk in procession; and every 
preparation seems to be actively in progress 
for a grand day. It is to be hoped the fickle 
weather of the west will be propitious, and 
“* saft the westlin winds may blaw,” to whisper 
their tribute of odour to the memory of the Bard 
who has made them and this chief scene of his 
earthly pilgrimage immortal! It is to welcome 
the sons of Burns to their native land that the 
festival has been instituted ; and assuredly the 
people of that land cannot do too much to shew 
their affection towards all in whose veins runs 
the blood of their greatest Poet. 





THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Nort having noticed in critical detail any of the 
great concerts which have recently taken place 
in the metropolis, and only briefly specified the 
merits of a few, we will now take occasion 
to give our opinion of three of the most gifted 
musical artists who have appeared this season 
—viz. Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Jo- 
seph Joachim, and Joseph Staudigl. 

As a man and a gentleman, no one could 
wish Dr. Mendelssohn otherwise than what he 
is. The Germans generally are, however, more 
inquisitive in questions relative to art than 
Dr. Mendelssohn may be. We prefer the ex- 
treme analytical spirit which pervades the Ger- 
man character rather than the too great list- 
lessness in which British musicians are satisfied 
to remain, because the arts and sciences are 
much advanced by theoretical discussions, not- 
withstanding our musicians at home seem rather 
to avoid than to promote them. Dr. sMen- 
delssohn is a great musician, and he is, in 
every respect, appreciated in England, and 
perhaps much more than he is in his own 
fatherland. We had the pleasure of hearing 
the oratorio of “ St. Paul” at Exeter Hall last 
week, which, as a work of art, gave us every 
satisfaction. There are ideas in this composi- 
tion which display not only great study, but 
also much originality, grandeur, and refined 
conceptions of the mind. Dr. Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment” is, however, an oratorio by no 
means inferior to “ St. Paul,” and we deci- 
dedly deprecate the opinions of those who give 
either of them an unqualified preference ; be- 
cause the beauties of Spohr and Mendelssohn 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





.are so widely different in their nature, that 
it would be only by the severest analysis of 
their works that any satisfactory judgment 
could safely determine their respective merits 
as composers. When, however, we perceive 
one part of the press strongly advocating the 
productions of one of these great men at the ex- 
pense of the other, we think it would be more 
gratifying both to the public and to them, to 
investigate their music than to draw unmean- 
ing comparisons between them; and it would, 
at the same time, be much more dignified on 
the part of the musical critics to pursue this 
course rather than indulge merely in desultory 
opinions. We prefer, on this account, to sus- 
pend our judgment till we can more closely 
examine the same class of composition of both 
these musicians; but we may be allowed to 
say, that Dr. Spohr’s opera of “ Faust” will 
not readily be surpassed by any modern com- 
poser. Dr. Mendelssohn is decidedly the most 
musician-like pianoforte player ever heard in 
England. His interpretation of John Sebas- 
tian Bach’s noble and wonderful ‘triple con- 
certo” for three pianofortes (which was the 
gem of every concert in which it was per- 
formed) completely electrified the audience at 
I. Moscheles’ morning concert; and the pro- 
fession generally acknowledged him to be the 
most powerful and splendid performer on the 

ianoforte of the present day. The celebrated 

r. Thalberg (who is, indeed, a pianist pre- 
eminent in his line of art) and I. Moscheles 
(who keeps his ground notwithstanding the 
immense strides in execution, and who per- 
formed at Herr Ernst’s concert better than 
we ever heard him previously) played Bach’s 
concerto with Dr. Mendelssohn, but they ap- 
peared to disadvantage by his side. 

We will now discuss the merits of Joseph 
Joachim, about twelve years of age, born in 
Pest. This wonderful boy is a pattern to 
every performer on the violin. We have heard 
Sivori, Ernst, and Sainton, but none of them 
have the command of intonation and the solid 
and genuine style of this child. What most 
displays his genius is, that he never inter- 
prets a composition twice alike, but, in the 
most classical and chaste style, throws in, 
on all occasions, such remarkable touches of 
beauty, that all other performers on the violin 
must feel that this son of harmony is their 
superior. In nothing did we discover that 
superiority so much as in his performance 
of S. Bach's violin concerto, a composition 
which did him every justice, and one which 
we are inclined to think other violinists would 
decline playing, although nothing could more 
fully show off the skill and the taste of the 
performer on that instrument. C. Sivori and 
Herr Ernst are well known in England as ar- 
tists of the highest order; Sainton is less known 
to us, but eventually he will be found to have 
a truer intonation than either Ernst or Sivori. 
Messrs. Sivori, Sainton, Hill (the most splen- 
did tenorist in the kingdom), and Rousselan, 
performed on Monday last, at the Hanover- 
Square Rooms, Beethoven’s and Haydn’s quar- 
tetts. We were much struck with the splen- 
did playing of these professors, and were most 
delighted with Beethoven’s ninth posthumous 
quartett, which abounded in the sweetest coun- 
terpoint, and was therefore full of invention 
and original melodies. We hope these gentle- 
men will continue their classical entertain- 
ments. 

With regard to Staudigl, the most splendid 
bass singer perhaps ever heard, he has not, with 
all his great talent and noble voice, had so suc- 
cessful a season as he ought to expect. It is our 











opinion that the error lies in his undertaking 
too many of those noisy songs which show off 
the compass and power of his voice, though 
eventually they will ruin it. We trust that 
Herr Staudig] will preserve it for compositions 
of a different character, for he shines most in 
classical and impressive music; then his career 
may be both a long and prosperous one. Stau- 
digl is a most kind, benevolent man, and it is 
on this account, added to his immense talent, 
that we wish him well. 

We shall, in the next number of the ‘‘ Con- 
trapuntal and Musical Review,’’ conclude the 
subject relative to the concerts of this season, 
and afterwards notice the many works which 
have been sent us for review. 





THE DRAMA. 
Strand. — Martin Chuzzlewit has been drama- 
tised here with success; though we question 
the judgment of “ doubling’? such important 
parts as Mr. Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp. 

Astley’s.—Mr. Batty has got up a Steeple- 
Chase in his Circus far superior to any ever 
pursued in the country. ‘There are all the ap- 
pearances of reality, and none of the cruelties 
of the field ; and instead of the broken- necked 
riders being encoffined in sawdust, they only 
kick up the dust in their dexterous and gallant 
leaps. It is a capital spectacle, and richly 
worth seeing both by young and old. 

Mr. Wilson’s Scottish Entertainments for the 
London season concluded at Store Street on 
Monday, and the Hanover-Square Rooms on 
Wednesday, with brilliant audiences. Indeed, 
the enthusiasm which attended his commence- 
ment of these national treats has rather in- 
creased than abated; and as he seems to have 
gathered fresh powers from success, his expres- 
sive and characteristic delineation both of his 
country’s pathos and humour has improved in 
feeling and force. He will now, we suppose, 
skir the provinces; as Lover, who has followed 
his example with Irish song and peculiarities, 
is now doing with great éclat. 





VARIETIES. 

Bokhara.—Accounts have been received (say 
the newspapers) of the arrival of Dr. Wolff at 
Bokhara, and his being well received by the 
inhabitants; but there is, alas, no intelligence 
about Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly. 

Art-Unions.—On Tuesday Lord Monteagle 
introduced a bill to the House of Lords for 
legalising Art-Unions, which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. It was read 
a second time on Thursday. 

City and Fine Arts.—It was stated by Mr. L. 
Jones, at a meeting of the Common Council on 
Thursday, that the Royal Exchange would pro- 
bably be opened during the present mayoralty. 
We visited it lately, and found that the en- 
caustic paintings which adorn the roofing of the 
piazza all round, produced a rich and fine ef- 
fect. They have been executed under the di- 
rection of Mr. Sang, and do credit to his skill. 
Much as we love our native arts, it is but jus- 
tice to offer this tribute to a foreign hand, 
which fully deserves a share in our national 
works. An admirable portrait of Lord Den- 
man, by Mrs. Pearson, has been ordered by the 
civic authorities to be placed among the orna- 
ments of the council-chamber. 

The Waterloo Banquet.—When this magnificent 
engraving, by Greatbach, from Mr. W. Salter’s 
extraordinary picture of the Waterloo Banquet 
(one of the highest achievements of art in the 
historical class to which it belongs) was close 
on publication, the hero of that immortal day 


took the opportunity of his presence amongst 
us to request the Neapolitan minister, the wiles 
of Castelcicala, to have his likeness added to 
the illustrious group. He has this week ace 
cordingly been sitting to Mr. Salter for that 
purpose ; and the artist haa, with extreme dif. 
ficulty, contrived to introduce his portrait, ; 
little elevated on the right of William IV., and 
the second from the chair. We are assured 
that this new and interesting feature will hardly 
retard the appearance of Mr. Moon's splendid 
undertaking. 

University of London.—The senate of the Uni- 
versity of London have recently come to the 
resolution of adopting academical costume for 
the undergraduates and graduates of every 
degree conferred by that body. No collegiate 
dress has been hitherto worn by the members 
of this university.— Correspondent. 

The Sussex Library Sale, as we mentioned a 
fortnight ago, goes off in a languishing manner, 
especially when compared with the good old 
bibliomaniacal times. Sixteen days have pro- 
duced little more than 6000/.—far less than was 
expected. 

The Mauvais Comet has been seen, momen- 
tarily, by Sir James South, and more distinctly 
by Mr. Main, the assistant astronomer at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Balfe’s new Opera, ‘‘ Les Quarre Fils Aymon,” 
has, we are glad to hear, been produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, with entire success, 

The Allotment System.—We are sorry to ob- 
serve that Mr. Cowper's bill for carrying outa 
general allotment system has been deferred till 
next session of parliament. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that the plan will be improved in all its 
details in the interim, and a measure be then 
matured, which in our belief will create more 
comfort to the lower orders and more amend 
their morals than any other device of legisk- 
tion whatever. 

The Liverpool Mechanics’ Instilution seems to 
be going on with great spirit, and, what is bet- 
ter, great discretion and humanity. The di- 
rectors are about to open a girls’ school, on a 
large scale, on the 5th of August next. ‘There 
are already two day-schools for boys connected 
with the institution, which are attended by up- 
wards of 800 pupils, and whose success has been 
even greater than their projectors anticipated. 
The comparative neglect of female education, 
and its great importance, appear to have in- 
duced them to take the bold step of establiehing 
a school capable of giving instruction to 40) 
girls, at such a charge as to make it easy for 
those who require education most to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. The course ofinstruc- 
tion, as detailed in the prospectus, is very com 
prehensive, embracing little that is showy and 
ornamental, but all that in education is solid 
and useful. 

Oxford Architectural Society.— At the fifth 
annual meeting, June 17th, the Rev. the Rector 
of Exeter College in the chair ; read the annual 
report of the committee. He congratulated the 
society on the steady progress of the “study 
of Gothic architecture,” which is daily becom 
ing more general. The mutilation and de- 
struction of the remains of Gothic architecture 
had been checked and well nigh stopped, al- 
though a few more instances might still be 
heard of occasionally, as at Newcastle, where 
an ancient church had been wantonly destroye 
within the last few weeks: the general indig- 
nation with which such acts were now view 
by all persons who have any pretension (0 the 
rank of educated or enlightened men ~ 
guarantee that they would not be frequen 
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n the mischief which was daily perpe- 
trated under the name of restoration, which, 
when conducted without sufficient knowledge, | 
was often productive of more injury than benefit, 
and should be very closely watched. The rest 
of the proceedings were of a very satisfactory 
ter. 

a in Mines.—We observe by the 
northern newspapers that at a late meeting of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, a discourse was delivered by 
Dr. Glover on the subject of an improvement 
of the safety-lamp by Dr. Clanny. He claimed 
for Dr. Clanny the distinction of being the first 
person in this country who gave to the commu- 
nitya safety-lamp for coal-mines, Afterdescrib- 
ing the difference between Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
jamp and Dr. Clanny’s, and shewing that the 
former could not brave the danger of a current of 
inflammable gas, Dr. Glover adverted to a con- 
troversy which he had recently carried on in the 
Mining Journal on this subject, and concluded 
by quoting the authority of Dr. Reid in support 
of the views which he had advanced as to this 
recent invention of Dr. Clanny, on whose phi- 
lanthropic perseverance, during a period of thirty 
years, in attempts to light our mines with safety, 
‘Dr. G. passed a high but most just eulogium. 

The Meteorological Observations at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory in 1843 were of more than 
ordinary interest, owing to the great depar- 
tures from averages which the summing up has | 
shewn, and also from occasional circumstances. 
Amongst the latter the great storm of August 
9th stands pre-eminent, and is alone sufficient 
to make this a marked year in meteorological 
records; for such storms are happily of rare 
occurrence in this latitude. The amount. of 
rain is very great, though the number of days 
on which rain fell sufficiently to affect the gauge 
is less than the average; yet the total fallen 
far exceeds that of other recent years. [What 
acontrast to 1844, as far as it has gone!] The 
barometer, too, varied greatly, though the mean 
of all the year’s observations at 9 a.m. and 
3 P.M, agree quite well with previous years. 

Chinese Proverbs. —When we fall, it is not the 
foot that is in fault. 

All wood is grey when it is reduced to ashes. 

The more beautiful the pedestal, the more 
betutiful the statue ought to be. 

There is but one business in life: he who 
has two in reality has none. 

Let every one sweep before his door, and the 
streets will be clean. 

The most accurate eye is not worth a rule. 

The ripest fruit will not fall into your mouth. 
Pidding’s Olio. 


alarm i 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—The North American Indian Portfolio, 

by G. Catlin, Esq. 
k LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

llistory of the Illuminated Books of the Middle 

ges, by H. N. Humphreys, illustrated by a Series of 
Specimens printed in gold, silver, and colours, imp. 
to, 1%s,; imp. fol. 21s.—Biblical Criticism on the first 

ourteen Books of the Old Testament, by S. Horsley, 
LL.D., Bishop of St. Asaph, 2d edit. 8vo, 30s.—A Latin 
Grammar founded on the Eton, and arranged in a 
Tabular Form, by the Rev. G. Taylor, 3d edit. 8vo, 3s. 
yuain with Reference to God, by the Hon. 8. R. 
Feary 8vo, 2s.—The Glasgow Bills of Mortality 
Helott and 1842, by A. Watt, LL.D., 8vo, Is. 6d.— 

istory of the House of Commons, by W. C. Towns- 
bey Ol. II. 8v0, 14s.—Essay on the Pronunciation of | 

A reek Language, by G. J. Pennington, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
ie e Acts relating to Labour in Factories, with Index, 
aes 2s.—High Life in New York, by Jonathan 
hs 7 P vols, post 8vo, 14s.—Guide to the Blackwater, 
i - R. O’Flanagan, sq. 4to, 12s.—Collection of An- 
1 Cat ‘used in her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, &c., by 
by Si we 8vo, 14s.—Wild Sports of Southern Africa, 
pr. sir W. C, Harris, 4th edit., royal 8vo, 2/. 2s.—Por- 
ats of the Game and Wild Animals of Southern | 





Africa, by Sir W. C. Harris, imp. fol. 6/. 6s. ; columbier | 
fol. 102. 10s.—Calleott’s Grammar of Music, new edit., | 
18mo, 2s. 6d.—Musie for the Million, 8vo, 7s. 6¢d.— 
The Psychologist ; an Essay, by F. S. Thomas, 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—The Favourites of the Flower-Garden, by 
G. Francis, fep. 7s.—Memoranda of Irish Matters, by 
Obscure Men of Good Intentions, Part I., 3s. —Com- 
pendium of Classical Geography, by J. Pettit, 12mo, 6s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
April, May, and June, 1844. 


April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. . 4]From36 to 62/2944 to 2938 
Friday. . . S| » 41 .. S3/9046 .. 2998 
Saturday . . 6 » 36 .. 59 | 29°53 29°67 
Sunday .. 7 » 34 .. 5612977 29°87 
Monday 8 » 20 .« 19000 30°04 
Tuesday = | » 3 .. 65 | 30°06 30°09 
Wednesday . 10] ,, 35 .. 65 | 30-04 29°90 
Thursday. . 11 » 36 .. 611 29°72 29°63 | 
Friday . 12 » 3¢ .. 62 | 29°65 - 2951 
Saturday . . 13 » 4 .. 55/2943 .. 2953 
Sunday 14] 3, 48 .. 59 | 29°59 29°72 | 
Monday Is] ,» 42 .. 59) 29-75 29°80 | 
Tuesday . .16] , 49 .. 59 | 29-84 29°86 
Wednesday . 17 » 41 .. 65 | 29-88 29°80 | 
Thursday . . 18 » 40 .. 68)2981 .. 29°88 
Friday. . .19 » 3) .. 65 | 29°99 stationary. 
Saturday . . 20 » 46 . 29°97 .. 2990) 
Sunday . . 2l » 49 .. 68/2990 .. 29°88) 


Monday . . 22 » 43 .. 67 | 29°84 stationary. 
89... «22981 


Tuesday . . 23 » 42 .. 63 | 29°89 29°8 
Wednesday . 24 » 40 .. 63 | 29°76 29°84 
Thursday. . 25 » 33 .,. 64 | 2987 29°83 
Friday. . . 26 o St 4. 70) 29% 29°7 
Saturday . . 27 » 44 .. 60 | 29°88 29 93 


30-00 stationary. 
30°00 stationary. 


Sunday . . 28 ee 
Monday . . 29 + a os 





Tuesday . .30| ,, 37 .. 62] 29°93 29°95 
May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Wednesday . From 39 to 66/30°01 to 30°06) 
Thursday . 2] 4» 38 .. 67) 30°06 30°02 
Friday . 3 » 38 64/29°93 .. 29°87 
Saturday . . 4] ,, 37 .. 57) 29°85 29°82 
Sunday .. 5 » 49 .. 69)|29°78 29°67 
Monday 6] , 47 67 | 29°65 29°56 | 
Tuciay .. 7) » 41 73 | 29°56 29°57 | 
Wednesday . 8] ,, 45 66/2965 .. 29°67 | 
Thursday. . 9 » 48 .. JW) 29°67 stationary. | 
Praay. . . i , & .. SIG .. Di 
Saturday . .11}] ,, 40 .. 65/ 29°68 29°75 | 
Sunday ..12| ,, 42 .. 65/2986 .. 29°95| 
Monday . . 13 » 46 .. 72/2999 .. 3001 
Tuesday . .14|] ,, 42 .. 75/3000 .. 29°96) 
Wednesday .15| ,, 41 .. 60) 39-00 30°01 
Thursday. . 16 » 40 .. 63/2994 .. 29°71 
ie. ..%)| , @ .. Sree .. 
Saturday . . 18 » 3S) .. 50123063 .. 29°69 
Sunday . .19/] ,, 36 .. 58] 29°69 stationary. 
Monday . .20] ,, 42 .. 60/2969 .. 29°64 











Tuesday . .21] ,, 44 .. 59/29-61 29°72 | 
Wednesday . 22] ,, 45 .. 67/29-82 29°83 | 
Thursday . . 23 » 4 67 | 29°83 29°79 
Prides. . . Mi , @& 63 | 29°79 29°72 | 
Saturday . .25] ,, 45 55 | 29°73 29°75 | 
Sunday . . 26 i ae 55] 29°82 .. 29°85 
Monday . . 27 » 41 .. 55)/29°67 .. 2900 
Tuesday . .28] ,, 40 59/29°75 .. 29°69 
Wednesday . 29} ,, 44 52 | 29°66 stationary. 
Thursday . . 30 » 60 46|29°66 .. 29°72 
Friday. . . 31] ,, 43 59 | 29°72 stationary. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Saturday . 1|From4l to 68/2971 .. 29°66 
Sunday 2 » 42 .. 60/2967 29°66 
Monday 21°, @ 63 | 29°75 29°84 
Tuesday - 4) 5 4 .. 70) 29°84 29°79 
Wednesday . 5] ,, 45 72 | 29°70 29°63 
Thursday . 6 » oO 65 | 29°51 29°54 
Friday . . 7) «om 63 | 29°61 29°64 
Saturday . . 8 » ow ... Migs 29°75 
Sunday .. 9] , 48 .. 71/99°% 29°69 
Monday . .10| ,, 51 .. 68/29°73 29°76 
Tuesday . . ll » 4 .. 72)|29°85 29°86 
Wednesday . 12] ,, 45 .. 75/29°86 29°84 
Thursday . 13 » DD .. 80/2075 29°69 
yay .:. . Mi , @ .. Wie 29°76 
Saturday . .15| ,, 48 .. 70/2976 .. 29-80 
Sunday ..16] ,, 43 .. 69/29-88 stationary. 
Monday . . 17 » 40 .. 71)/29°89 .. 29°76 
Tuesday . .18] ,, 50 .. 69/29°55 29°46 
Wednesday . 19 » OO .. 64/29°56 29°71 
Thursday. . 20 » 4) .. 69) 29°74 29°70 
Friday. . . 21 » OO .. 74]29°70 29°56 
Saturday . . 22 » e..° 7712950 29°55 | 
Sunday . . 23 » 4 .. 83/99°56 29°57 | 
Monday . . 24 » 6 .. 83123945 .. 20°44 
Tuesday . . 25 » 60 .. 53) 29°40 stationary. 
Wednesday . 26 » © .. Ald .. 2s 
Wind 8. and 8.W. on the 4th and 5th of April; E, 





by N. on the 6th and 7th; S.W. from the 8th to the 
12th; W. and W. by N. on the 13th; W. and W. by 8S. 
on the 4th; S.W. on the 15th, 16th, and 17th; N.W. 
on the 18th and 19th; S.W. from the 20th to the 23d; 

-W. and N. on the 24th; E. by S., E., and N.E., till 
the 8th of May; on the 9th, 8. and S.W.; 10th, S.W. 
and N.W.; from May 10th to June 3d, N. and N.E.; 
S.W. from the 3d to the 15th, inclusive; N. on the 


| 16th; N.E. and S.E. on the 17th and 18th; N.W. and 


W. on the 19th: S. and S.W. on the 20th, 2st, and 
22d; E., 8. by E., and S. by W. on the 23d; 8. and 
S.W. on the 24th; W. by N., S.W., and N., on the 
25th; and N. on the 26th of June. A little rain fell on 
the 5th, 12th, 13th, 16th, and 27th, of April; also on 
the llth, 18th, 19th, 21st, and 29th, of May; and on 


| the 6th, 13th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 25th of June, other- 
| wise the weather has been generally fine, and remark- 
| ably dry. 
| of March to the 24th of June, both inclusive, is only 


The amount of rain fallen from the 25th 


1 inch and -055 of an inch; on the 25th of June, ‘87 of 


;an inch fell; and the ground was for the first time 


since Lady-day moistened to the depth of a few 
inches. 


Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ApAMs. 
Latitude, 51°37’ 32”’ north. 
Longitude, 3 SL west of Greenwich. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 





1844. ‘1 =m 6. 1844, hm 5s, 
July20 . . 12 6 14] July 24 .. 12 6104 
21 — 6 45 2 . . — 6112 
22 ..— 6 fl 26 ..— 6114 
3 ..— 6 90} 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge M. Mechi’s printed letter 
(No. 4) on agricultural improvements. His farm of 
Tiptree Hall is, we gather, a model in crops and pro- 
fits, being farmed upon the same principles as those 


| which led to inventions for the more easy and com- 


plete shearing of beards, encouraging their growth, 
making clean work, and yielding strapping returns. 

We thank J. F. L. An inadvertency (so soon as 
the term expires) will induce care against a repe- 
tition. 

The new Dancers’ Association is flourishing. See 
agricultural report in the Farmer's Journal, ‘‘ Hop In- 
telligence.” 

The conclusions of our reviews of Malmesbury and 
Abyssinia in our next. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
O BOOKSELLERS, &c.—To be DIS- 


POSE!) OF, the BUSINESS of Mr. T. W. GREEN, of 
leeds, Bookseller, Stationer, Printer, and Printseller. “Tne Stock 
is well selected and in good condition (having been eagonoe pr dur- 
ing the list few years), and the Connexion extensive and of the 
highest respectability. The Stock would be disposed of at a Va- 
luatio 

For partieulars apply to Mr. H. Graves, Pall Mall, and Venables 
and o., Guambitiie: London; Mr. Young, Bishopsgate Street, 
Leeds; orto Mr. H. B. Harle, Solicitor, Leeds. 


Leeds, 1)th July, 1844. 





Saurian Remains. 


ESSRS, J. C. and S. STEVENS beg to 
announce they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY, 25th July, 
at Twelve o’clock, valuable and high! isearene Specimens of 
ICHTHYOSAURI and PLESIOSAURL, being Mr. Hawkins’ third 
and last Collection he will ever make of Fossil Saurians. It is 
almost as large as the one deposited in the British Museum, and is 
considered quite as valuable. 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale; and Catalogues had 
of the Auctioneers, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, 


NEW PROSPECTUS. 
A LBION LIFE INSURANCE*GOM- 
PANY, instituted in 1805, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
BONUS every ruree Years. Eighty per Cent, or Four-fifths of the 
Profits, returned on Policies effected after the Ist of May, 1844. 
The new Prospectus, containing a full detail of the highly advan- 
tageous terms on which Life Insurances are now granted’ by this 
Company, may be obtained at the Company's Office. 
EDWIN CHARLTON, Secretary. 


DDITIONAL ROOMS for PARTIES.— 
The perfection to which these temporary ROOMS have been 
brought deserves the attention of all who either have not sufficient 


| accommodation, or who wish to prevent the disarrangement of their 


ouses. Having no poles inside, being elegantly lined, and with a 


boarded floor, renders them complete. Not the least of the recom. 


| mendations is the facility with which they are erected and removed ; 


and surprising as it may appear, they are erected even with the draw - 


ing-room floor, with perfect ease and safety, when required. 

Apply to Benjamin Fdjington, Marquee, Tent, and Rick-Cloth 
Manufacturer, ¢ Duke Strect, Southwark.—Balconies and Verandabs 
covered, lined, and lighted. 
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THE I LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, 


Master ot an Endowed oane School in the neighbourhood 


Lond: hose time since Degree has been devoted t 
eeapetina tao Righest clases of Pups forthe Universite, desirous 
of increasing his connexion. 

Address L. L.» Barle’s Library, 67 Cast! ie Street, Berners Street, 
onford Strect, itere Cards of ‘erms and views of the School-house 
may be obtained. 





J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and W s.— 
N 


~~~ is ‘ith practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
quaintance wi 

with this favention ~~ of his Watch by 
observer to — ane e (going am 








the sun or other cel 

men: “dial, It is only 24 inches i 1 diameter, 
pe pape pe adjust oa sieheon if 8 nce by the wea. 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 

Dent’s Lectures on See, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the d rice 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 

IMPROVED STOPPERS. 
a for Banna * and Bere, _ 
by new and ns of OF pardon, peace 2 of tire, ine, Beer, noes 
tty ee” They have of fine Cork, has ; remo’ ays quinat 
their former dark colour. rg DECANTER sto PERS, to keep 
Or act add toch and Co. 19 ‘Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
of importance to all persons Mey seach to —— a to 











RESERVES and CONFECTIONARY.— 
The superiority of BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY for 
Preserves and Confecti is testified by the fact, that it is pre- 
ferred to any other spirit y the most extensive Wholesale C onthe: 
tioners in the metropolis; for for ing home-made wines it is inva- 
luable; as an ——e it is congenial to the most delicate 
constitu: ; and, as stimulant, it is peculiarly adapted 
to persons of bilious or ‘Ayasentic habits. 
Quantities of not less than two gallons supplied at the Distillery, 
7 Smithfield Bars, in stone jars, at 18s. gallon, exclusive of the 
price of the jar; and in glass bottles, at X00. Os, per gallon, bottles and 
case includ 
Consumers of Brandy are respectfull 
jun., and Co. will not be responsible for any bottled Brandy that is 
not p sted inst fraudulent Senge by the Patent Metaltic 
pe gens made of pure and solid metal (not tin-foi!), embossed w 
words ‘ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7 Smithfield Bars,” to which. = 
conelon is especially directed. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


informed, that J. T. Berrs, 








British Institution, Pall Mail. 


HE GALLERY, with a Selection of PIC- 

TURES bv ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED 

BRITISH RRTISTS: is open daily from Ten in the Morning till 
Six in the Evening. 


Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE NEW SOCI ETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOU RS.—The Tewrn Annvau Exutsition 

is Now oren at their Gatigry, Frrry-rures Paut Maui, next 
the British Institution. 


Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








Clergymen, Public —_ Singers, and 
the most celebrated artistes. . 
Sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. fid., and 4s. 6d. each, at Moon's (late 

in ey Ni Ween” iz Regent Street, Waterloo Place ; 
= Idosee’s, Bond Street; Barclay and Sons, Wholesale 





SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 
e _ tion of the Nobility, Clergy, pr heen Architects, to their 
ited jrocess, by which the most piggy en ched 
carvings are Eedectae so reasonable a pre, to enable connois- 
to possess Loy oony quisite Designs w! 
beyond their resee in or tl 
Blaced be of getting them executed in this country. 
is inution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 
- Mego x (from its extensive mer he for the km- 
lishments of Cathedrals, Churches and ae ere sions, either 
in the Gothic, fie anion th or ew Ch ches at Pa ington 
to ite a e new Churc! on 
Prt wiltes Places K ples of the 
effect of these productions. 








Amongst the advan of this new art, is the power of realising 
the sao Sateen and sae ay s of the pai with the most 
executing their most complicated and rich 
ae a pom little rem that of the plainest works. 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting up, Festorstion, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
Mansion. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’ be OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP. so lon retains its su 
ity asa ¥ semen | mild erolient Som p> highly god to the sk: in, 


h Packet is labelled 
bees 
a Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
mS without oo orners. 

Hanprir's cl Toorn- —— an effectual preparation 
for beautifyin the ee and preservi ne them in a sound and 
bl the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

7 Mog.iive is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 

or maintaining the are and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a del! 1 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Hawpare’s Coup Canam or Roses, prepared in t perfection 

Improvep Scowraixa Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. 

Inpetrars MARKING Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
lea 





aromatic 
ins’ 8 a —_ ance Wiedior Castle. 
of hig! 





d from B ham to 19 Boraere Street, 
Oaferd Street, London. 

Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; 
sin by post, Be. 6d 


HE SILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS 


DEBILITY and CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. With 
on and L. Perry and Co. Su» 








free 











(yostumss of BRITISH LADIES, 
Part V., 


Is now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 


HE LONDON COMMITTEE for the 
SCOTT MONUMENT in EDINBURGH. 
At a MEETING of the LONDON SCOTT MONUMENT COM- 
MITTEE, held at the Rooms of the Royal Society of Literature on 
13th instant, 
The Hon. C, A. MURRAY in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions here. Proposed, and unanimously 


1. Moved by the Hon. C. A. Murray: and seconded by 
P. M. Stewart, Esq. M.P.: 

That the — thanks of the Committee be conv 

= hess of B 


ed to the 

ccleuch and the Ladies Patronesses, for their kindness 

the arrangements of the Waverley Ball; and for the 

powerful support thereby afforded to the canoe pray in aid of the 
nds for completing the. Monument to Sir Walter Scott. 


——— 


ee 
Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square, 
LAST WEEK. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the EXHI. 


BITION of the ROYAL ACADEM 
until SATURDAY NEXT, the 27th inst when will FINA 


sLOSE, 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till S 
Catalogue, One Shi iting.” One Shilting, 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A, See, 


Exhibitors are oe uested to send for Sinan 


the 3ist instant, or Thursday, the lst of Augas - bee Wednesday, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESs, 








On Saturday next, post 8vo, 


HE VALE of th 
T fa South Waleee Of Sketches 
By ANNE BEALE, Author of “ Poems.” 


Lordon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On the 3lst of July will be published, price 6s., No. II. of the 


ORTH BRITISH REVIkEy, 
To be published Quarterly, 
CONTENTS. 

Pascal. 
Our Scottish Fishermen. 
Sacred Literature of the Hindus. 
Descriptive Poetry of Last Century. 
Christian Union. 
Gould’s Birds of Australia. 
Arnaldo da Brescia, 
Archbishop Whately’s Works. 
Forbes’ Travels through the Alps. 
Recent Novels: The Prairie Bird—Ellen Middleton—Coningsby, 


Edinburgh: W.P. Kounety, London: Momltten, Adams, cate 
Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 





8 New Burlington Street, July 20, 18H, 


M R. BENTLEY is preparing for immediate 
Publication the following NEW WORKS:— 


a 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY, 


ConrTEnts : — 
Rise and ae ga of the Papal Power, spiritual and temporal. 
Persecution of the Albigenses.—Permanent Persecution of the 
Inquisition.— Persecution of the Lollards. — Persecutions of the 
Vaudois or Waldenses.—Persecutions in France, in the years pre 
ceding the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1560-1572. —Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. — Persecution in the Cevennes. — Persecution 
and Spirit of Poper in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
—Summary of the Principles and Regulations of the Ecclesiastical 





2. Moved by P. M. Stewart, Esq. M.P.; 
Joun AuLpJo, Esq. : 

That the cordial thanks of the Committee be also conveyed to the 
Hon. C. A. Murray, the Chairman, for bec untiring zeal in the cause 
for which the Committee was nd particularly for his great 
efforts in bringing the Waverley Ball tot a successful termination. 


3. Moved by the Hon. C. A. Murray; 4 and seconded by 
. SrEwartT, Esq. M 
‘That the thanks and acknowled of the C ittee be given 
to Charles Mackay, Esq., for the zeal, perseverance, and ability ‘with 
which he has discharged the duties of Honorary Secretary. 
4. Moved by Dantet MAc tise, Esq.; and seconded by 
JouN DICKENSON, jun. Esq.: 


That the thanks of the Committee be conveyed to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society of Literature, for their kindness in 
tin, free use of their Rooms for the Meetings of the Com- 


ded by 





5. Moved by Wm. JerpAn, Esq.; seconded by Jonn 
DICKENSON, jun., Esq.: 
That the foregoing netenn, and the List of Subscriptions and 
amount of the m: realised by the ‘* London Scott Monument Com- 
mittee” be published. in the London and Edinburgh Newspapers. 


Proceeds of the Waverley Ball £1,033 2 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond | . ° - 210 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland ° . - 210 
The Right Hon.the EarlofAberdeen . . . 50 0 
The Right Hon the Karl of Liverpool . ° - 60 
The Lady Beresford 5 0 
Lieut. “Genaeal the Right Hon. Sir George Murray 10 10 


The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie 
The Hon. C, A. Murray 

Sir Peter Laurie ° . 
James Loch, Esq.M.P. .  « 
James Matheson, Esq. M. F ° 


~ 
vow 


(2a subscription) 
(2d subscription) 


R. 8. Lauder, Esq. eae ag eg 
Charles Lever, ie ° ee Ser . 
Charles Mackay, E ° ° . 
een | Impey Murchison, Faq. ° P 


— 





also by Strange, 21 ws The Cordial 
ae n 
lity, I Asthma, m) 
Complains ap ond Debt “1 Un remove its use, and the 
hole 8; — $ a healthy state jon. 
hottles, orice 11s. and 33s. "s Purifying Specific Pills have lon, 
every description of Skit 4 Pimples on the tno 
Era) ns in, 

other ihe ee tn ay a state of the 
blood. These Pills are pert te agen ages ary other dele- 
terious drugs, and may ken with anéet; wi 
with or lane of time Sten business, and can relied wu in every 
instance. 4s. “bd par 1ls., by all Medi- 


. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d., 





5 

i. = oe 10 0 

P Maxwell Stewart, Esq. M.P. ° ° . 1010 
W. Harrison Scents, a ° . . ° 5 
John Auldjo, Esq. e e ° Ps e 5 
George Cruikshank, Esq. de. cae Ne 2 
John Dickenson, Esq. . ° ° ° 1010 
John eens jun. 9 Esq. -” ~« ° 5 
F. Grant, E: vk . e . . 0 
— Hall, “4 e e ° Ps — 5 
ope. . ° ° . . « 10 0 
Wile Seedaat Faq ‘ . e ° 2 
2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

5 


rn Sr SrwSucnSwnnsounen 


P. Mester Tytler, * vy 








£1,302 5 


Code blished in the Austrian Dominions by the Emperor Jo. 
seph II. — Ecclesiastical Regulations adopted in France by Nx 
leon. 
. By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 
The VOYAGE of LIFE. 
A STORY of the LAND and the OCEAN, 
By GEORGIANA C, MUNRO, 
Author of ** The Adventures of a Legatee.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill, 
Last Series, 


The ATTACHE;; or, Sam Slick in England. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. 
By the Author of “ Tax Crocxmagen.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
Volumes III. and IV. of MISS COSTELLO'S 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 

MEN, 
Including — Anastasia nigh ies Lady Digby— —Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset— 
Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle — Elizabeth Cromwell and her 
Daughters—Mrs. Hutchinson—Lady Rachel Russell—Mary Borie, 
Countess of Warwick—Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland- 
Isabella Stuart, Duchess of Richmond —Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough —Anne, Duchess of Mos- 
mouth, &c. 


Vv. 
The POPULAR MEMBER. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “ The Dowager,” “‘ The 
Ambassador’s Wife,’’ &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
vi. 
The JILT. A Novel. 
By the Author of “* The Marrying Man,” ‘* Cousin Geofferyy 
3 vols. post Svo. 


Re 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
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Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, 


EVELATIONS of RUSSIA; 


’ 
The EMPEROR NICHOLAS and his EMPIRE in 1844. 
By “One who has seen and describes.” 
“Tot ou tard tout se scait.’-—MAainTEeNon. 
Also just published, 
2, Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby. Third Edition. 
3, Townsend’s Memoirs of the House of Com- 
7 mons. Vol. 2. 


4, Hon. G. S. Smythe’s Historic Fancies. 1 vol. 
5, Marchioness of Londonderry’s Travels. 1 vol. 
5. Miss Strickland's Queens of England. Vol. 7. 
7, The Roman Traitor: a True Tale of the Re- 


blic. By the Author of ** Oliver Cromwell,” ** Marma- 
Take Wyvil,” &ec. Svols! (Just ready.) 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 

i: “Rambles in Germany and Italy. 
On Monday next, in 2 vols. 

pease in GERMANY and ITALY. 


By Mrs. SHELLEY. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 








Just ready, price One Shilling, sent post-free, 


KEY to CONINGSBY;; comprising 
A upwards of Sixty Characters. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Michael Coomes, 141 Regent Street. 





Just ready, 


I. 
A Second Edition of 
EMEDIES for some of the EVILS which 
constitute ** The PERILS of the NATION.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


il. 
A Third Edition of 


The PERILS of the NATION. An Appeal 
to the Legislature, the Clergy, and the Higher and Middle Classes. 
Crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 

Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, Fleet Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In imperial 4to, price 12s.; large paper, imperial folio, 21. 
Part I, of the 
LLUMINATED BOOKS of the MIDDLE 
AGES.—A History of Illuminated Books from the Fourth to 
the Seventeenth Century. 
By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 


NEW BOOKS TO TAKE INTO THE COUNTRY. 


EW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 


the SEASON by Mr. MURRAY. 





TWISS’S LIFE of LORD ELDON. 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S SLAVE- 
STATES of NORTH AMERICA, 


BELL’S (Sir CHARLES) ANATOMY of 


EXPRESSION. 
PUSS in BOOTS. By Orro SpeckTERr. 
SCROPE’S MEMOIRS of LORD 


SYDENHAM. 


WILKINSON’S MODERN EGYPT and 


THEBES. 


CUNNINGHAM’S LIFE of SIR DAVID 


WILKIE. 


HOUSTON’S (Mrs.) YACHT VOYAGE to 


TEXAS. Nezt week. 


DRINKWATER’S SIEGE of GIBRALTAR. 
2s. 6d. 


STEPHENS’ TRAVELS in YUCATAN. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS in the 


HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS inSPAIN. 


Just ready. 





Professor Thomson's New Work on Algebra. 
In 12mo, 5s. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical. 
By JAMES THOMSON, LL.D. 
Professor of Math ics in the Uni ity of Glasgow. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Homeeopathy. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
EQUEL to HOMQOPATHY UN- 


MASKED; being a further Exposrre of Hahnemann and 
his Doctrines, in a Reply to recent Anonym. us Pamphleteers. 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.D. F.R.C.P., &e. &c. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street, London ; and J. )‘enzies, Edinburgh. 





In 2 vols. price lJ. 1s. 


New Geological Work, by Dr. MAnTELL, 

entitled, The MEDALS of CREATION;; or, First Les- 

sons in Geology, and in the Study of Organic Remains: including 

Geological Excursions to the Isle of Sheppy, Brighton, Lewes, 

Tilgate Forest, oe preg Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Crich 

Hill, &c. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, and several hundred 
beautiful Woodcuts of Fossil Remains. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Illustrated by Magnificent Specimens from the most celeb i MSS. 
by panel in Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

Contents of Part I—1,. Page from a MS. executed for Edward IV., 
containing raits of himself and his brothers Gloucester and Cla- 
rence. %. Page trom a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, 
made for one of the Farnesi. 3. A remarkable Frontispiece from a 
Venetian Diploma. 

*,* Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Elegant Pocket Edition, price 1s.; by post, le. 6d. 


Qs CHASTITY, MEDICALLY CONSI- 
DERED. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 


Sherwood, 23 Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 





Price 6s. bound, the Thirteenth Edition of 

UTLER’S ARITHMETICAL 
QUESTIONS. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law THOMAS BOURN. 

*.* This Work now comprises, in addition to the matter con- 
tained in former Editions, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and the 
ware Root; and has been carefully revised by Mr. Grorox 

fhosr, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and G h 


London: sold by Harvey and Darton ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 





pay. 





Imperial 4to, 11 Plates, 2ls.; or folio, tinted proofs, Sls. 6d. 


HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of the 


fo KNIGHTS-CRUSADERS in the TEMPLE CHURCH: 
their History and Restoration. 


P By EDWARD RICHARDSON, Sculptor. 
+* A few copies only remain. The plates have been destroyed. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Preparing, uniform with above, imp. 4to, 2ls. ; folio, tinted, 
Ble. 6d. 


DRAWINGS and DESCRIPTIONS of the 


SARCOPHAGI and REMAINS of the KNIGHTS-CRUSADERS 


ately discovered under the EFFIGIES in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 


Subscribers’ Names received by M 
. y Mr. Richardson, 6 Hales Place, 
South Lambeth ; and by the principal Book and Printsellers. P 








In small Svo, price 5s. 


s S A Y Ss. 


By ALEXANDER JAMES BERESFORD HOPE, M.A., M.P. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Second and Concluding Series of 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE of ITALY, from the Time of Constantine to the 
Fifteenth Century. With Text. 


By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P, 
A splendid volume, imperial folio, c ining forty-one b 
plates, price Five Guineas. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





OLANDI’S Edition of LE JUIF ER- 
RANT, par EUGENE SUE. Vol. I., just published, price 1s. 
To be had at the Foreign Circulating Library, 20 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 


Terms of Subscription—One Year, l/. 11s. 6d.; Six Months, 16s, 6d.; 
Three Months, 9s.; One Month, 3s. 6d. 
The Library consists of 25,000 Volumes in Ancient and Modern 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish Literature. 





EMBERS of Cluhs, Colleges, Atheneums, 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions in London and the 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ask for Le COURRIER de 
l'EUROPF, a French Newspaper, printed during five years in Lon- 
don, and edited by M. VICTOR BOHAIN, formerly editor of Le Fi- 
garo, and Prefect of La Charente. In order to avoid the possible 
uncertainty of the extraordinary courier by which the editor has re- 
ceive. and. published two chapters of “ Le Juif Errant” more than 
any other London paper, he has just purchased of M. Eugene Sue the 
copyright of his work for England ; and having received two volumes 
in advance, will, in future, give every Saturday as much, at least, as 
will be published in Paris up to that day. 

Le Courrier de ! Europe contains in its Weekly Number the matter 
of an octavo volume in Politics, Literature, Romance, Poetry, &c. 
Price 6d. stamped for post. 

Subscriptions, 6s. 6d., received at the office, 10 Wellington Street, 
Strand ; by Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill; and all News. 
men. 





Classical Works 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE, {With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 

II 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 58. 6d. This 
work, which is nearly on Ollendorft’s plan, consists of a Greek Syntax 
founded on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences to be translated into 
Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words, 


Ill. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSF COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. 6s. 6d. This 
work, like the foregoing, is founded on the principles of imitation and 

juent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject of Synonymes. This and the preceding work are now used at all, 
or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 


A SECOND PART of the above Work, 
containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With Vo- 
cabulary and an Antibarbarus. 8vo, 8s. 


Vv. 
LONGER EXERCISES: being Part I. of 
a Companion to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
sition.” 8vo, 4s. (Now ready.) 
Vi. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fourth 


Edition. 3s. The object of this work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation ‘and fi uent repetition) is to enable the pupil to 
do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board Ki Fducation as a useful 
work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted at the National 
Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 


Vil. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry's First Latin 
Book.” Second Edition. 4s. 


vu. 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as 


an Easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 
12mo. Second Edition. %s. 
Ix. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: 1. “ Ideas” for Hex- 
ameter and Elegiac 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4.The other 
Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. In 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


x. 
ECLOG OVIDIANZ; with English 


Notes, &c. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. This work is from the Fifth Part 
of the “ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” of Professors Jacobs and Dor- 
ing, which has an immense circulation on the Continent and in 


XI. 
VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. II. (En. 1-6.) 


Addita est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, 
Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. (Nearly ready.) 


XI. 
ECLOG HORATIAN. Pars I. (Car- 


mina), 5s.; Pars II. (Ecloge), 5s. Addita est Familiaris Interpre- 
tatio ex Ad ionit Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum 
excerpta. 





XIII. 
HISTORIA ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 


Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edition. 4s, 


XIV. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Cri- 


tical Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. The Questions are either answered, or accompanied by 
references to the Editor’s “ Practical Introduction.” (Nearly ready.) 


XV. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 
LATIN. From the German of Grotefend. With Notes and Excur- 


suses. In Svo, 7s. 
XVI. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 
LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Annonp, B.A. 
In 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

XVII. 

ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et 

POPULORUM, imprimis ROMANORUM, confecti & C.T. Zumptio. 


Librum utilissimum ad Editionem alteram ab ipso Zumptio auctam 
et emendatam typis describendum curavit T. K. Anwotp, M.A. In 


a XVIII 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOLS; being a Practical Introduction to English Prose 
Composition. Third Edition, much enlarged, with the addition ofa 
Syntax and Exercises. 4s. 6d. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


| 





ERROR SAGEETS. Oe: 





New Wiorks and recent Publications. | The WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, to be published Quarterly. 


On the Ist July was published, ia medium 8vo, neatly bound, price 8s, 


1. Robert Southey’s Poetical Works, A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE WORKS oF 
complete in One Volume. 


21s.; morocco, 42s, G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. — 












































2. Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, This interesting Series commenced with THE GIPSY, and will be followed on the Ist October }) 
complete in One Volume. MARY OF BURGUNDY. Each Volume will comprise a complete Work, beautifully printed in a large rt ot 
2ls.; morocco, 42s and will appear at intervals of Three Months; the whole carefully revised by the Author, and beautifully illus. pee 
if rt trated. 
> 
3. Webster and Parkes 8 Encyclo- * Our readers will perceive from these general observations, that we estimate Mr. James's abilities as g Memi 
pedia of Domestic Economy. 50s. romance-writer highly; his works are lively and interesting, and animated by a spirit of sound and healthy ven 
morality in feeling, and of natural delineation in character, which we think will secure for them a calm popu: the 
4 Passages from Lady Willou ghby’s larity which will last beyond tl e present day.”—Edinburgh Review. al 
Diary. Morocco (old style), 42s.; bds. 18s. Detailed Prospectuses and Specimens may be had on application tothe Publishers, - 
Int 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
fw . . +] . . , ’ ’ J 843 
5, Sir Robert Adair’s Memoir of his | gczxrs:—BELL and BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH; JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN; SIMMS ana DINHAM, oth 
Mission to the Court of Vienna. 18s. MANCHESTER; WILLIAM GRAPEL, LIVERPOOL; and DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW, tellig 
Hous 
6. Lord King’s Speeches and Writ-| SECOND EDITION, revised, with “ Introductory Comments” upon certain Criticisms that It j 
ings. With Memoir by Earl Forrescvue. have appeared on the Work, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Eight Portraits, price 24s. cloth, her 
ors f 
12s. 
ae ee i te A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE; to 
/. Mr. Macaulay s Critical and His- CONTAINING CRITICAL ESSAYS, AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF LITERARY AND | Comp 
torical Essays. Second Edition, 3 vols. 36s. OTHER EMINENT CHARACTERS OF THE PRESENT TIME. quest 
. Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. the ef 
8. Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient -~ gs ps a ile doing 
Rome. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. EARDON: GMEEH, ELDER, ant CO., 6 of hi 
rea 
’ . ° In feap. 8vo, a New Edition of Price 5s. cloth, The 
9. Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to|rnyp porRTRY of REAL LIFE, T HE BUR TH-DAY | Ges 
The Edinburgh Review. 4 vols. 48s. By HENRY ELLISON. By the wimate aeons te Jostan,” he peach 
‘ Pid en pe py te ny London: J. Burns, kneeli 
10. Memoir and Correspondence of | 3 that‘ot ine preent author. “The work is one of excesive origi: expul 
nality of style, but betokening deep thought and the high and sublime Price 4s. 6d. cloth il ] 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 8 vols. 31s. Gd. | inspiration of profound yenius."—Parthsnon. i cae yeep 
neu tnane opinion Mr. Ellison has "ee, qualities, and we BBEY CHURCH; or, Self-Control and Gut th 
jope to see him one day a poet whose lines will one day be familiar Self-Conceit. A Tal 
41? . to many.”—Conservative Journal, Sels-Concelt, —_ by the 
11. The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works. For other equally favourable notices, see the work itself. London: Burns. Derby: Mozley. cation 
Second Edition. 3 vols. Portrait, 36s. London : John Lee, 440 Strand. Also, just published, only ¢ 
—— | REEDS SHAKEN with the WIND, 2 liamet 
12. Bishop Horsley’s Criticism. Bern or elt peclintecinia.s occ i, 
d Edition. 2 vols. 30s. , In 12mo, 7s, ; 
was rh i NEw PUBLICATIONS|Q ae ae oy ae 
9 . By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
13. The Rev. Ch. B. Tayler 8 Mar- sii alii cic Archdeacon = Poser and Chaplain to H. R. H. Prince Albert. ey 
garet, or the Pearl. 6s. I. Nearly ready, by the same Author, Ig | 
DAES and GORE SEONDENCE | A HISTORY of the AMERICAN CHURCH | [ 
° . ° 3 . of MA . Feap. 8vo. 
14. Tractarianism not of God. Ser- Containing Memoirs of his Time from the Year 1767 to 1809+ and oe : pat Host 
mons, by the Rev. Ch. B. Tayler. eat tebetes at eek ahd Oe Mees ant be pea | ———____— = iti i a 
[Nearl, read Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. Price 6s. cloth, and po 
y ¥- Edited by his Gaannson, the Turep Ear. HRISTIAN POLITI C$. nions 
15. Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 2 vols, Svo, with Portraits. By the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. passio 
Edited by the Rev. W.Sewett. 2 vols. 9s. II. lso, latel blished, edited by the Rev. W. S: ‘ will, h 
F CONSTANCE D'OYLEY. a RODOLPH the VOYAGER. to affo 
“We . : A Novel. “ . x 
16. William Howitt’s Rural Life of By the Author of “ The he Marriage,” &c, Feap. rie - 4s. 6d, rw 
England. Third Edition. 21s. 3 vole. post Sra. pes op J 
——-— — inom tirely ¢ 
] Th R {Ti l F th By Ord if th ps hG t {In 3 vols. 8vo, with Twenty-seven Engravings, price 36s. in cloth, pend 
7. The Rose of Tistelén. rom the Peter ere eer ee Tl ORH APOCALYPTICE: “ 
¢ ‘ NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, Ac y on the Apocalypse, Critical and Historical. Al 
Swedish of Emir1e CARLEN. 2 vols. 21s. the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and the By the Rev. F. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. excelle 
e : - » Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. propris 
18. Mrs. Lee’s Elements of Natural  . e tint nmammmnnn aa. 
One vol. 8vo, with Map, = | discerned the signs of the ad 
Histo 7s. 6d, IV times the Hev. E. B. Elliott, See his « Hore Apocalyptice th a 
ry: pais = most important prophetical work of this century; and as ma comma 
: AFLOAT and ASHORE;; or, the Adventures for yp pice and wide range of Frey ee porte by the 
19. Waterton 8 Essa s on Natural “ Miles Wallingford. Review deactibnes it re a beak of profound learning, singular linge ul 
popula: 
m a sch Coe By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. nuity, and almust bewitching interest.” milita 
History. Fifth Edition. 8s. Author of «The Pilot,” 4 The Last of the Mohicans,” “The Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, Fleet Street dealer 
o: 45 3 vols. post 8vo. = : —— the mu 
20. Christian Fragments. v. Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Covtey Peet. Norft Cause ¢ 
By Dr. Joun Burns. 5s. ROSE D'ALBRET;; or, Troublous Times. Briston, George Levey. oy wate rey andFrancis buried Prat Fable cy 
A Romance. lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Ms fought 
, H By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Printers, at their Printing Office, Grea Lo reel, “ sf 
ry 21 ° George Walker 8 Chess Studies, Author of * Darnley,” “ De L’Orme,” * ‘The False Heir,” &c. a ae ee Sioct ta br Phy San Ot _ 
isi vols. . over Square,in the County © iddleser, ieher, at ‘ 
comprising 1000 Games. 10s. 6d. gages Gazette otlice, Souter 4 Wellington Sire. siranisinthe peed Yo 
of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, P 
Richard Bentley, New Barlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary turday, July 20, 1844. 161 Broadway But it: 
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